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The Shape of Things 


THE ALLIED FORCES WHICH LANDED NORTH 
ind south of Trondheim in an attempt to pinch off the 
German garrison in that key city are now themselves 
between the pincers. Immensely aided by their superiority 
in the air, the Germans advanced rapidly through the 
long parallel valleys which lead north from Oslo with- 
out any serious check until they approached the vital 
railroad junctions of Stoeren and Dombaas. Meanwhile 
a British advance guard moving southward toward Trond- 
heim was driven back at Steinkjer by a German column 
aided by warships operating in the Trondheim Fjord. 
At the time of writing the Nazi offensive is continuing, 
but at a slower pace as new Allied troops are reaching 
the front in large numbers. In London the government 
has been attacked for dispatching its expeditionary force 
with inadequate equipment. It is asserted in reply that 
it was necessary to land some troops hastily to cover the 
unloading of the main body. This task has been rendered 
difficult and dangerous by constant German attacks from 
the air, which have laid Namsos and other ports in ruins. 
The Allies have been handicapped by lack of air bases, 
but these are now being improvised, and German com- 
mand of the air is no longer complete. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the Germans have been able strongly to rein- 
force their army in Norway and at present have an edge 
both in men and material. 


* 


VON RIBBENTROP’S ATTEMPT TO DEFEND 
the Nazi invasion of Norway by accusing the British of 
harboring similar designs has hardly improved Germany’s 
moral position before the world. There is considerable 
internal evidence that the documents presented in the 
White Book are forgeries. George Fielding Eliot, for ex- 
ample, has pointed out twelve ways in which the alleged 
“operation orders,’’ said to have been found on a British 
officer captured near Lillehammer, depart from the style 
stipulated in the Field Service Regulations of the British 
Army. But establishment of the authenticity of the docu- 
ments would not greatly aid the Nazi case. For while 
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von Ribbentrop accuses the British of having p 


April 6 and 7 to send troops to Norway. if is C1 ve | nt 


I 
that the German soldiers who were landed at 
were actually under way several days before this. The 
German charge, moreover, appears to fall down « 
pletely before the fact that a week actually elapsed after 
the German invasion before the first British troops wer 
landed, and that these landings bore all the earmarks of 
hasty and inadequate preparation. Nothing is said in the 
White Book, it may be added, about a British threat to 
Denmark; yet the Nazi occupation of Denmark was ob 
viously part of the same prearranged plan as the seizure 
of Norway. 
> 

JUSTICE MURPHY HAS MADE A FINE DEBUT 
on the Supreme Court by handing down two decisions 
upholding the right to picket. Only Justice McReynolds, 
last of the old tories, dissented. The Murphy decisions 
follow the historic precedent established in Justice Bran 
deis’s decision in the Senn case. Brandeis held that picket- 
ing is a form of free speech and protected as such under 
the Bill of Rights and the Fourteenth Amendment. Jus 
tice Murphy's first decision invalidated an Alabama anti 
picketing law; his second, a Shasta County, California, 
anti-picketing ordinance. ‘Free discussion concerning the 
conditions in industry and the causes of labor disputes,” 
Justice Murphy said for the court, “appears to us indis 
pensable to the effective and intelligent use of the proc- 
esses of popular government to shape the destiny of 
modern industrial society.”” The Shasta County decision 
will be a blow to the Associated Farmers, front in overalls 
for the Pacific Coast's big banks and railroads, which has 
sponsored anti-picketing legislation up and down the 
West Coast. Given a continuation of the court's present 
liberal phase, gentlemen in high hats will soon be grate- 


fully exercising their right to picket—the Supreme Court. 


~ 


HEARST HAS BEEN FRIENDLIER TO HITLER 
than has any other American publisher. That may or may 
not be the explanation of the incident to which Senator 
Pittman called attention on the floor of the Senate last 


week. The Senator made a speech on April 16 at Reno, 
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Nevada. On April 24 William K. Hutchinson, chief 
Washington correspondent for the Hearst chain, pub- 
lished a distorted version of the speech, presenting it as 
if it were an interview given him that day by Senator 
Pittman. Hutchinson quoted Pittman as saying that the 
Allies must drive the German army out of Norway within 
thirty days or face the inevitable loss of the war. Since 
the chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
was involved, the supposed statement created a situation 
here and abroad, and no doubt was read with comfort in 
Berlin. But the text of the speech actually made by Sena- 
tor Pittman is quite different from the “interview’’ pub- 
lished in the Hearst press. Pittman said that if the Allies 
failed to drive the Germans out of Norway, ‘Sweden 
would inevitably be next.’” If Sweden were also con- 
quered, the Balkans would probably be frightened into 
submission to Hitler. In that event, he said, victory by 
France and Britain “would be very difficult, if not im- 
possible.” But he went on to say that he was “of the 
opinion that the German forces will be driven out of 
Norway within thirty days."” This was left out of the 
Hearst story. No doubt it was also omitted in the 
Volkischer Beoba ter. 


+ 


ALTHOUGH BUSINESS INDICES ARE ONLY 
slightly higher than last year, the first quarter of 1940 
was unusually profitable for American industry. The 
first 250 corporations to report for the quarter had com- 
bined earnings 50 per cent above those of the same period 
of 1939. Excluding the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph—which is little affected by short-term fluctuations 

the gain was 60 per cent. In part, this showing is due 
to direct and indirect effects of the war. Airplane manu- 
factures are not included in the summary, but it is known 
that the export of planes showed a 225 per cent increase 
over the corresponding period of 1939. Exports as a 
whole were up 50 per cent, and were the largest for any 
quarter since 1930. But the profit gains were not confined 
to the war industries. General Motors Corporation had 
the second-best first quarter in its history. The railroads 
showed a 124 per cent increase in earnings, and the oil 
companies—despite reduced exports—quadrupled their 
profits of a year ago. In contrast to this sharp rise in 
industrial earnings, total wages and salaries for the period 
rose only 4% per cent. Such a lag in wages, which is 
typical of boom pc riods, invariably lays the basis for 


future difficultics. 


THE DECLINE IN STEEL OUTPUT WHICH SET 
in at the beginning of the ycar seems to have been halted, 
and the industry is now maintaining an operations rate 
of around 60 per cent of capacity. This compares un- 
favorably with the near 100 per cent figure of late 1939, 
but nevertheless steel companies have experienced quite 
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a profitable first quarter. Stockholders of Bethlchem, 
Stecl, which on an average production equal to 874 
per cent from January to March earned profits of over 
$3 per share, certainly have every reason for feeling 
fident. But although its prospects are far brighter than ; 
year ago, the steel industry has recently experienced , 
short though sharp attack of price-cutting jitters. On 
April 12 United States Steel announced a reductio: 
flat rolled-steel quotations of $4 a ton in order to meet 
competition by independents who had offered price con- 
cessions in hope of obtaining a large order from an aut 
mobile manufacturer. Steel price wars in recent years 
have all started in sheets, for which the motor industr 
is the chief outlet, and in steel circles there is sometimes 
dark talk of the big automobile companies misusing their 
strong bargaining positions. A better explanation ma, 
be that competition in this line has been fostered by th 
reduction in sheet costs following the widespread instal. 
lation of continuous rolling mills. If, as a result, profit 
margins on this product are unduly high, some mills are 
naturally tempted to cut prices in order to maintain 
volume. On any theory of private enterprise, however, 
this is the correct consequence of technological progress 
We regret, therefore, that in this instance the industry's 
united front has been restored and the cuts rescinded. 


+ 
BRITAIN’S WAR BUDGET FOR THE PRESENT 


fiscal year is well calculated to intensify the isolationist 
sentiments which, pace the Daily Worker, are rampant 
in Wall Street. But in London the criticism made by 
members of all parties is that it provides for too little 
expenditure and not sufficiently severe taxation. Ger- 
many, it is being said, is spending at least a third more 
than Britain, and if the Nazis are to be defeated, the 
government must be ready to implement the national 
effort with at least as great a proportion of the country’s 
resources. In some quarters disappointment was ex: 
pressed at Chancellor of the Exchequer Simon’s refusal 
to adopt J. M. Keynes’s scheme for compulsory savings 
which is discussed in a review on page 571. The budge! 
however, is designed to reduce general consumption and 
promote savings which are needed to finance the hug: 
war loans which it foreshadowed. Taxes on liquor, beer, 
tobacco, and matches, already steep, are hoisted sti!! 
farther. Postage, telephone, and telegraph charges ar 
sharply increased. Further, an entirely new tax on whole 
sale transactions, except in food and certain other articles 
already subject to heavy imposts, is to come into effect 
shortly. All these indirect levies will fall with particule: 
severity on people with small incomes. Direct taxes wer 
jumped last September, and income-tax rates have no! 
been raised farther. But the level at which surtax be 
comes payable has been lowered from $8,000 to $6,00! 
‘The chicf innovation affecting the higher brackets, how- 
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ever, is a prohibition of corporation melon-cutting and a 
ban on dividend increases. This provision is calculated 
to add to the liquid resources of firms profiting from war 
contracts, and their enforced savings are intended to flow 


into war loans. 
> 


FORTUNATELY THE SENATE HAS RESTORED 
the funds, lopped off by the House, for continuance of 
the Division of Economic Research of the National Labor 
Relations Board, but the vicious drive against David 
Saposs, who directs the division, is still going on. Mr. 
Saposs is charged with being a Communist. The irony is 
that he is so far from having any sympathy with the 
Communist Party that he has long been anathema to that 
‘roup; so much so that the party and its fellow-travelers 
have done their worst to discredit and get rid of a man 
whose scholarship and integrity and competence are be- 
yond question. Mr. Saposs therefore has the distinction 
f being hated by both the N. A. M. and the Communist 
Party. He also has the distinction of having contributed 
normously to the usefulness of the board; the careful 
wotk done in his division has undoubtedly played a large 
art in bringing about that long line of victories the 
board has won in the Supreme Court. Neither his col- 
leagues nor the public can afford to lose his expert 


services. 


+ 


WHILE THE ATTACK ON BERTRAND RUSSELL 
1as revealed very little about his real views, it has been 
lluminating in other ways. Take the performance of the 
ress. The record, we are glad to report, is not all black. 
Che tory Herald Tribune, which takes civil liberty seri- 
usly, sharply criticized the McGeehan verdict. So did 
he liberal Post and the unpredictable Daly News, which 
‘commented late but vigorously. There, however, the 
good news ends. The Hearst papers—the ]ournal-Amert- 
can and the Mirror—formed the journalistic spearhead 
of the attack on Russell, using more than their customary 
quota of large caps. The more dignified Sam echoed the 
same view in better-modulated sentences. And the once- 
liberal Scripps-Howard World-Telegram could only see 
“a lack of higher educational tact’’ in the whole affair. 
It remained for the Times, however, to provide the ele- 
ment of suspense. The attack on Russell began early in 
March; the McGeehag, decision came on March 30. The 
Times talked of many things, editorially, but not of 
Bertrand Russell. The first reference to the case occurred 
in an editorial on another subject, and it was non-com- 
mittal. Finally, on April 20, when most people had 
abandoned all hope, the Times broke its silence by pub- 
lishing an editorial called The Russell Case. It was a 
caricature even of a Times editorial. The McGeehan ver- 
dict, said the Times, was “dangerously broad’; but (on 
the other hand) “Mr. Russell himself should have had 





the wisdom to withdraw from the appointment soon 
as its harmful results were apparent.” To wh Mr 
Russell has now replied, in words equa 


i 


pointed, that “however wise such an action might have 
been from a personal point of view, it would also, in my 
judgment, have been cowardly and selfish.’’ The s 
tence, inadvertently, reads like a descripti 


Times's policy in the Russell case. 


~% 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD HAS WON 
its most significant victory in the settlement ot! ' 
enteen-months-old strike against Hearst in Chicago. No 
strike in the history of white-collar labor approaches this 
one in duration or bitterness. Starting late in 1938 as a 
protest against the discharge of several Guild members, 
it soon became symbolic of labor's struggle against 
Hearst's feudal policies. The Guild’s fight was made 
incomparably more difficult when Hearst consolidated 
his two Chicago papers last August. It was also ham 
pered by a virtual boycott of news regarding the stri 
by the remaining Chicago newspapers. In view of the 
handicaps under which the Guild labored, the set 
is an amazingly good one. The Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can has agreed to reinstate 115 of the 167 remaining 
active strikers, including eight Guild members whose 
dismissal prior to the strike was a factor in bringing about 
the struggle. Included also are some of the employees of 
the defunct Herald-Examiner. The 52 strikers who have 
not been reinstated are to receive a total of $24,000 in 
severance pay. The new contract provides some salary in 
creases and recognition of the Guild as partial bargaining 


agent pending an election to determine the : agent. 
% 


SINCE MR. SHRIDHARANI SUBMITTED THI 
article on India which appears elsewhere in this issue 
Gandhi is reported to have decided that the time is not 
ripe for a civil-disobedience campaign, that he will do 
nothing to embarrass the British ‘‘at a time when it is a 
question of life and death for them.” It is possible that 
Gandhi has suddenly been reconverted to a policy of in- 
action, despite the steps just taken, with his approval, by 
the Working Committee of the Congress to prepare the 
people of India for non-violent direct action, or satya- 
graha. But we are skeptical. We recall the role of the 
British censors in India a year or so ago when Gandhi 
was quoted as saying, in effect: “If ever there was a 
righteous war, it would be a war against Hitler.’’ All! that 
the censors omitted was Gandhi's conclusion: ‘But there 
never was a rightcous war.’ There may well be, as Mr. 
Shridharani suggests, a delay of some months in launch 
ing satyagraha, but unless all signs are strangely mislead- 
ing he would appear to be right in reporting that the die 


is cast and that civil disobedience is on the way. 
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Mussolini’s Margin 


USSOLINI'S campaign to sell participation in the 
M. ar to the Italian people is now in full blast. Day 
after day speeches and editorials harp on the inevitability 
of Italy's taking part in the battle. Continued neutrality, 
declared the newspaper Stampa on April 28, would mean 
renunciation “of the role of a great imperial power”; 
Italy. said Count Grandi last week, “cannot be on the 
margin of this conflict between peoples.” 

The well-known distaste of multitudes of Italians for 
fighting German battles is being countered by emphasis 
on the point that the war 1s bound to result in a wide 
redistribution of territory and influence, and should Italy 
tay too long on the fence, it might fail to collect. As 
Blackshirt in the Resto del Carlino puts it: “If we enter 


the conflict, we shall not fight for Germany but at the 
side of Germany, just as Germany is not fighting for 
Italy but for its own sacred national interests.’’ There 
is no mention of entering the war on the Allied side 
except for scornful repudiation of supposed French hopes 
of another 1915. Nor is this suprising, for the spoils 
Ii Duce has in view are, to a considerable extent, seg- 
ments of the British and French empires. Moreover, 
Mussolini is no doubt anxious about the effect of a Nazi 
overthrow on the fortunes of his own regime. Dictators 
hang together, and it would be unwise for one to assist 
at the execution of another. 

This does not mean, of course, that the Italian govern- 
ment would run to the rescue of a Germany that 
| d. Its increasing bellicosity sugge 
l 


conviction that the odds on a Nazi victory have risen 


harply. Perhaps if the invasion of Norway had pro- 

ceeded as smoothly as did the occupation of Denmark, 

ind if Germany were now safely intrenched in the Scan- 

dinavian Peninsula ready to loose its aerial afmada 
inst Britain, Mussolini would have burned his bridges 

ready. But he must be sure not merely of an Allied 

lefeat but of a quick de is10Nn, for Italy is ill-plac ed to 
irry the burden of a prolonged war. 

In view of this time clement, Italy’s emergence as a 
full-fledged belligerent may be postponed. But complete 
inaction is eroding to prestige, particularly after recent 
Koman bravura, and the possibility of an Italian attempt 
to stak 


war must be considered. Stalin’s success in just such an 


out a new claim by undertaking a war within a 


idventure in Finland is an encouraging example. If 
Mussolini should follow suit, the likeliest victim is Yugo- 
slavia, whose Dalmatian coast has long been coveted in 
Rome. Yugoslavia has no guaranty from the Allied 
powers, and in any case is geographically cut off from 
effective military assistance. Italy could pick a quarrel 
with this weaker neighbor with a fair prospect of not 


becoming involved in the larger and more dangerous 
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conflict. It is an adventure which Hitler might well ble; 
while officially adopting a disinterested attitude. Ger. 
many has been getting a large volume of goods from 
Yugoslavia, but Allied economic influence is sufficient); 
strong there to prevent complete Nazi domination. The 
seizure of the country by its axis partner would be 4 
uscful service, and one calculated to insure the subseryj. 
ence of the other Balkaa countries. 

News from Belgrade suggests that Yugoslavia fears 4 
coup of some kind. It has recently taken strong measures 
against its fifth columnists, who have connectio: 
Rome as well as in Berlin, and it has protested ag 
violations of its territory by German and Italian ai: 
The most sinister development, however, is the all 
distribution by Slovenian Nationalists of a manit 
attacking Germany and Italy and demanding the “r 
tution” to Yugoslavia of Trieste, Istria, and Carinth 
The world first received news of this document w! 
it was made the subject of an indignant article in | 
Giornale d'Italia. Almost immediately an anti-Yug 
demonstration was staged in Fiorence with the Open 
proval of the authorities, while the Italian press bh; 
out in a rash of warnings against Allied “intriguers 
the Balkans. The Slovenian manifesto may or may 
be authentic and in either case may seem too insigni! 
to cause a serious rupture between two countries. B 
Mussolini hesitates to settle accounts with Yugoslav 
will not be for want of a strong pretext—that did 
deter him in the case of Albania. It will be rather b« 
he knows such a war would be more than a walk 
and considers that the risk of starting a general 
flagration in the Balkans is too great. We may not ! 
to wait long for his decision, which will be made \ 
one eye on Norway, the other on Moscow. 


The “Front” on Trial 


fer Christian Front trial opened four weeks 


like a slow-motion drama with the principal characte: 
unaccountably missing. In some ways the script seems | 
have been edited by the Legion of Decency; only tw 
has the name of Charles E. Coughlin evaded the censors 
If the story unfolded thus far seems fragmentary ar 
anti-climactic, it nevertheless contains some lurid episod 
and some memorable lines. The real question is what th 
story will ultimately reveal about anti-democratic legions 
in America. That has not been answered. 

The bulk of the prosecution's ‘case, as presented 
date, rests on the testimony of informers employed by 
the FBI and a confession by one of the defendants. 
While details may be apocryphal, the prosecution's cas 
is a plausible one. The defendants, it is asserted, were 
the fighting corps of the Christian Front. Their ranks 
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cluded skilled revolutionists, fascist model, and small- 
e imitators. They boasted of valuable links in high 


laces generally and in the National Guard particularly. 


Ai 


[hey stole ammunition from armories. They manutac- 
ired bombs in secret hideaways. And they talked in- 
essantly of “Der Tag.” It was wild and grandiose talk, 
but it had some immediate relevance. Among other 


gs, it is charged, they planned to bomb the offices 


of Communist and so-called Communist organizations. 
They anticipated that the Communists would fight back. 
In either case the Christian Front was prepared to save 
he republic from “communism.” 

[he plot is a replica of events that have happened 
lsewhere in our time. Only the naive will be astonished 
that men talked this way and planned these acts. But 

ssuming that the burden of the testimony thus far 1s 
valid, what is its large significance? A small group of 
men were conspiring to commit acts of violence and to 
initiate a reign of disorder. They were also dreaming of 
wholesale insurrection. But did they represent a “clear 
nd present danger” to democratic survival? As sixteen 
men they did not. Even as sixteen well-armed, audacious 
men they did not. As such they were political gangsters, 
ind we have adequate laws for dealing with gangsterism. 
What remains to be shown is that the government was 
justified in holding a treason trial, as well as in prose- 
uting them on specific counts. The most important clue 
is the belated testimony that Coughlin himself appointed 
John F. Cassidy, one of the principal defendants, to his 
Christian Front posts. This fact is not news; its intro- 
luction at the trial is. Will the clue be followed? Were 
there other higher-ups involved? To what degree has 
the Front penetrated the National Guard? One National 
Guard officer is among the defendants; what about the 
hers who, one witness has said, were covertly aiding? 
Without knowing the answer to these questions we can- 
not answer the basic one: How dangerous is the Christian 
Front? And without the answer to that question we can- 
not determine what counter-measures are necessary. 

In this connection the role of the FBI itself deserves 
exploration. Obviously this plot did not originate in a 
G-man’s mind, as the defense has hinted. But it also 
seems clear that the FBI agents did a good deal to en- 
courage the plotters; one admittedly bought them ammu- 
nition with FBI funds. The line between espionage and 
provocation is always obscure. Provocation is plainly 
intolerable. Do we want espionage of that sort at all, 
with G-men filtering into the ranks of every organization 
suspected by the FBI? The ‘Trojan horse’”’ is a powerful 
weapon, and the fascists know how to use it. But there is 
a parallel danger, as Mrs. Roosevelt warned last week, 
that “in our anxiety we may do away with some of our 
basic liberties.” Large-scale infiltration of FBI men into 
private organizations may be one of the methods of self- 


destruction. 
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according to the trial examiner, were kept in the desk 
of the man who was head of the Ford service department 
in Dallas. The word “service” has interesting connota- 
tions in a Ford plant. 

On July 3 Baron De Louis, the U. A. W. A. organizer 
from Kansas City who had managed to escape from Perry 
and his helpers in the encounter of June 23, returned to 
Dallas. Through a friend in Dallas, De Louis arranged 
an appointment with a Ford employee. The employee 
at once notified the Ford office of the meeting. Perry's 
service squad was on hand and administered another 
beating. The squad was kept very busy that July. “On 
one occasion in mid-July,” according to the trial exam- 
iner’s findings, “Rutland [general body foreman at the 
Dallas plant} received word that two of the company 
employees had made some pro-union remarks while on a 
fishing trip. . . . He arranged to have them kidnapped 
by the strong-arm squad, taken into the country, ques- 
tioned, and dealt with by that group.” On another occa- 
sion in July several men suspected of union sympathies 
were ambushed at the home of a stool pigeon and beaten. 
On July 10 every member of the “service” squad was 
given a picture of W. J. Houston, Dallas attorney, who 
had acted for the U. A. W. A. An organized search for 
him was begun. He was located in a drugstore, where 
he was having a cup of coffee with a friend. One member 
of the group engaged him in conversation while the 
others assembled at the soda fountain. As Houston 
started to leave, he was attacked, knocked down, and 
everely beaten before police arrived. “Fats” Perry testi- 
fied that Rutland was pleased. “He [Rutland] said, ‘I 
heard you picked up Mr. Houston down there.’ I said, 
Yes, they picked him up and like to beat him to death.’ 
He said, ‘That ts a good job then. Maybe that will learn 
him to listen.’’ 

The service squad was thorough. On August 2 an 

sistant foreman from the Kansas City plant was in 
Dallas on a vacation trip. He visited the Dallas office. 
When he came out, he found Perry and his subordinates 

iting for him. They took him for a ride. He succeeded 
in proving that he was a foreman and anti-union. Perry 
then drove him back to town, “shook hands ... and 

ished him well.” A traveling salesman who had ex- 
pressed sympathy for the union had a brother, an iden- 
tical twin. He was beaten so badly on August 4, 1937, 
that he never recovered his health. He died of pneu- 
inonia a few months later. The squad did not confine its 

ivitics to the automobile industry. On August 6 or 7, 

ording to the findings of the trial examiner, the gen- 
eral body foreman at Dallas called Perry in and told him 
he had received a call from the City Hall police station, 
telling him that there was a union organizer in town who 
had been giving them trouble. . The organizer was 
(;corge Baer, an official of the United Hatters, Cap and 


Milling ry Workers. Some of thx boys picked Baer up 
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outside a millinery house, knocked him unconscious, 
him to the outskirts of town, and beat him up. When 
Perry arrived, “they greeted Perry with the stat 

. ‘in pretty bad shape. You better « 
look at him.’ . . . They found Earl Johnson [one ot 


that Baer was... 


“service” men} sitting on Baer on the floor of the car. 
with one knee in his stomach and the other on his head 
Baer’s eye had been knocked out of its socket. Blood 
covered his face, his nose was smashed, his head 
bleeding, and his teeth had been knocked out.” Perry 
testified, “I said, ‘Well, you better get rid of him. Y 
better put him somewhere.’ And Buster Bevill sug 
gested, ‘Let’s take the son of-a-bitch town-and- throw 
him in the river.’ I said, ‘No, we couldn’t do that.’ So 
we drove down the highway a ways and drove up in a 
ficld and throwed him out.” 

These were some of the methods used by the Ford 
Motor Company to encourage workers in Dallas to do 
their bargaining individually. The facts set down here 
are taken from the record of hearings before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board of the Sixteenth Region 


“American White Paper” 


By FREDA KIRCHWEY 
T HE other night at a dinner in New York the chiir- 


man, Jay Allen, was admiringly described 
speaker as “the foreign correspondents’ foreign « 
spondent.” None of their fellow-journalists, I am afra 
will call Joseph Alsop and Robert Kintner “the Wash 
ington correspondents’ Washington correspondents. O: 
the contrary, the authors of “American White Pa 
(Simon and Schuster, $1) have been solemnly rel 
by at least one of their colleagues for telling tales o 
the White House, a misdemeanor which is peculiar! 
annoying because so few are able to get away with it 
One can understand his feelings. It is as clear as light 
that Messrs. Alsop and Kintner have obtained a surp: 
ing amount of information in the highest quarters; thei: 
story of American foreign policy in the making combin 
the flavor of breezy personal narrative with the 
substance of authenticated fact and documentation. T 
may not have been under the President’s bed when 
talked to Bill Bullitt in Paris on the dark morning of 
September 1, 1939, but it is at least possible that they 
had the words of the quoted conversation from one of 
the two men on the wire. Even if they used their imag 
nation in framing those particular sentences, othe 
“inside” facts bear sure marks of authority. Someone in 
the State Department—and internal evidence sugges 
that A. A. Berle, Jr., may be the man—must have const! 


tuted himself a research assistant to these two talented 
and prying reporters. In addition, they apparently talked 


to everyone else worth pumping, read public records and 
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private correspondence, listened to first-hand reports of 
conferences and Cabinet meetings, and even examined 
the personal habits and accustomed haunts of the prin- 
cipal actors. The result is a brilliantly convincing nar- 
rative, and no matter how much official tutoring they 
received, the authors of “American White Paper” must 
be credited with a remarkable scoop. It takes journalistic 
virtuosity to become the chosen recipients of important 
exclusive material. 

The authors call their book “an experiment in con- 
temporary history.” I should prefer to describe it as an 
example of delayed journalism. As history it is fresh and 
stimulating and useful. But the material should not have 
been allowed to become history; most of it should have 
been told day by day in the press and on the air. If mem- 
bers of the government had given out the news as it 
happened, they would have spoiled a good book; but 
they would have created an informed public. The narra- 
tive of Mr. Alsop and Mr. Kintner makes this point 
amply plain. 

Time after time, as the record reveals, an important 
line of policy was suggested or inadvertently revealed 
and then left to the mercy of public speculation and 
political attack. This happened when the President made 
his “quarantine” speech at Chicago, when a plane crash 
disclosed the presence of a French air mission negotiating 
for American bombers, when the President framed his 
various peace messages to the dictators. On none of these 
occasions was the American people—or even the Con- 
gress—told by those who knew the full details just what 
was going on in Europe and just what course the Ad- 
ministration planned to take. The people and their rep- 
resentatives were left in a state of uneasy ignorance that 
led directly to the defeat of important policies, including, 
particularly, the effort to lift the arms embargo last 
spring. People didn't believe war would really come; 
Europe had cried “Wolf” plenty of times, and America 
was skeptical. Embargo repeal was defeated in committee 
by one vote, and the President’s subsequent White House 
meeting of Senate leaders offered final evidence of the 
failure of the Administration’s policy. Borah, announcing 
his belief, based on his “own sources of information,” 
that there would be no war, ended the hope of Congres- 
sional action. The Administration went on preparing for 
the war it knew was imminent. But it prepared in a 
political vacuum of its own making. 

This gap between the people and their rulers is the 
less excusable because the Administration has had little 
to conceal. Its policy since Munich has been honest, fairly 
consistent, and in general accord with popular sentiment. 
It has made mistakes—though none since Munich can 
equal the tragic and unforgettable blunder of its policy 
in Spain—but it has not made the mistakes attributed to 
it by isolationist critics. No one reading the record in 
“American White Paper” can seriously believe that the 






President and his advisers harbor sinister intentions of 


“putting the United States into the war.” Privately as 
publicly, Mr. Roosevelt has insisted that under no cir- 
cumstances would an American army be sent abroad. 
The authors believe that if the alternative were a Nazi 
victory, the President might favor limited military aid 

ships and planes, perhaps, to supplement arms and 
money. This is their guess, based on a knowledge of his 
mind rather than on the record. But at the same time 
they convincingly show that his steady desire and effort 
are to avoid the final desperate choice. In “American 
White Paper’’ we see the members of the Administration 
going about this task seriously and intelligently. The 
record of their effort is reassuring rather than sensational. 
But the reassurance comes late; much fear and suspicion 
and bad blood would have been spared if the heads of 
the government had more fully informed the public. to 
which they must look for support and the Congress 


which must translate policy into law. 
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N APRIL 18 the Senate passed a bill appropri- 


ating $963,797,478 for the Navy Department in 

the fiscal year 1941. This is the largest outlay 
since the World War program was suspended. It provides 
funds for starting two 45,000-ton battleships, one airc raft 
carrier, two cruisers, eight destroyers, and six submarines, 
for the completion of eighteen ships now building, and 
tor the purchase of 471 fighting airplanes. The new ships 
are part of the naval program inaugurated by the Naval 
Expansion Acts of 1934 and 1938, the first authorizing 
the construction of a navy at treaty parity with Great 
Britain, and the second an increase of 25 per cent in treaty 
tonnage. The fever chart of a world progressing from 
one crisis to another has aroused both popular and Con- 
gressional support for President Roosevelt's dynamic 
naval policy. 

Simultaneously with the passage of the 1941 appro- 
priation bill, the Senate Naval Affairs Committee began 
hearings upon an additional expansion program calling 
for an 11 per cent increase in tonnage which will cost 
about $655,000,000. The overture for the hearings was 
the alarmist account in the New York Times on April 14 
of a mighty armada of 45,000-ton super-dreadnaughts 
which Japan was secretly building. The appearance of 
such a news item could have been forecast, for such re- 
ports traditionally precede the introduction of naval biils. 

In the past half-century the American navy has been 
transformed from a collection of antiquated ships to a 
fleet on a par with that of the mistress of the seas. After 
the Spanish War a navy second only to the British be- 
came our objective. During the World War the concept 
of equality with the British began to take form. At the 
Washington conference in 1921 the United States ob- 
tained parity in fighting power of capital ships, though 
actual equality in battleship tonnage was not to be reached 
until 1942. At the London conference of 1930 Great 
Britain conceded parity in all classes. The treaties govern- 
ing naval limitation are dead, but the principle of parity 
remains alive, and in recent years British statesmen have 
even looked with favor upon America’s determination to 
maintain its equal rank. Such approval, from an empire 
which has considered control of the seas its most cher- 
ished tradition, must be recognized as of profound im- 
portance. And in the light of our own traditions, the 
decision to maintain a navy of first rank is no less signifi- 
cant. As yet Americans have not adequately appraised 
the meaning of our changed naval ranking or considered 


the consequences that are likely to follow. 


big Navy for What? 


BY GEORGE T. DAVIS 


It has been no easy matter to persuade a people cond; 
tioned by ample Lebensraum and isolation to accept t! 
cost of great sea power. But twenty-two of the forty- 
states, many of our great cities, and a considerable per 
centage of our population are located along the sea vast 
and to them in particular big-navy advocates can make a 
powerful appeal. Before the turn of the century onl; 
Europe had to be watched, and in spite of a good deal of 
talk in Congress and the press about invasion, our states. 
men knew that only Great Britain could seriously thr 
us; they also knew that the exposed Canadian flank py 
vided an adequate means of countering that threat. The 
Spanish War changed the whole picture. We extended 
our frontier to Asia. Our colonial acquisitions liberat 
the American people from isolationist views which h 
confined naval policy to the domination of our coastal! 


waters. Even the man on the street could understand that 
only sea power can guard colonies. In the name of th: 
“white man’s burden” and the new imperialism, it | 
came possible to obtain popular sanction for the build 
of a deep-sea navy. 

Our own entrance upon the world’s stage was paral 
leled by the appearance of Japan and Germany, each 
aspiring to naval power, world trade, and colonies. Wh 
Japan registered a strong remonstrance over the an: 


tion of Hawaii, our naval experts marked it as the cou 
try whose naval strength would have to be the measu: 
of our own sea power in the Pacific. The golden age 
Japanese-American relations began to decline. In | 
Germany announced that by 1916 it planned to have th 
second ranking fleet, one ‘‘so strong that even for th 
adversary with the greatest sea power a war would 
involve such dangers as to imperil its position in the 
world.” We had set our mind upon the same rank. Th 
world marked well the Anglo-German naval race in 
the pre-war years. Less conspicuous, less intense, but no 
less significant for America’s foreign relations, was th: 
parallel German-American naval competition for secon: 
place. Neither Germany nor Japan had a weak flank, |i\ 
Canada, affording us the opportunity to exert counter 
pressure in a diplomatic crisis. It became the policy of 
the United States therefore “‘not to allow itself to b« 
surpassed in naval power by any nation maintaining 2 
great standing army.’’ Our people might still talk isola 
tion, but in naval affairs isolation was ended. 

Some American naval advocates urged that America s 
place in the world could be secured only by a two-ocean 
navy, the equal of the German and Japanese fleets. Less 
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npetuous individuals refused to countenance this pro- 
sal They found the Anglo-Japanese alliance an effec- 
tive barrier to the establishment of a German-Japanese 
ntente capable of applying simultaneous pressure on 
th our oceanic fronts. In spite of the Anglo-Japanese 
iance, there was never serious fear that England would 
join Japan in such a maneuver. Our experts, particularly 
Mahan, found comfort in British sea power and wanted 
Britain's supremacy over Germany maintained at all 
costs: in their opinion the British fleet had become 
America’s first line of defense against unfavorable de- 
velopments in both oceans. During the World War there 
were fears that this line would not hold and that a Ger- 
man victory might bring Germany and Japan into col- 
ration on a grand scale and perhaps even win Russia 
an agreement with them. These calculations resulted 
in the naval acts of 1916 and 1918, which would have 
provided the United States with the largest fleet in the 
world. 

At the Washington conference this objective was laid 

side in return for diplomatic concessions—the termina- 

n of the Anglo-Japanese alliance and a Japanese re- 

at in Asia. The United States discarded the hulls and 
blueprints of a powerful armada, but it affirmed policies 
which have since become permanent: that the political 
nd naval agreements at Washington should remain 
bound together, and that only a navy at parity with Great 
Britain in all categories and superior to that of Japan in 
the ratio of five to three would provide security for its 
homeland, outlying possessions, and world trade. These 
ratios, however, the United States did not maintain, and 

day it is building at a furious pace to achieve them. 

For the possibility of a German-Russian-Japanese col- 
laboration has reappeared. If Stalin and Hitler could join 
hands, a Russo-Japanese rapprochement does not seem 
impossible. Remembering the surrender of the German 
fleet at Scapa Flow, navy men are fearful that an Allied 
defeat might result in the transfer of British and French 
sea power to the victors. They believe that only the 
victory of the Allies can prevent the appearance of two 
powerful hostile fleets simultaneously in the Atlantic and 
Pacific. This may be Allied propaganda, but so long as 
such a perspective exists, it is not likely that naval expan- 
sion to the full limit of the building capacity of the 
nation will be halted. 

These real or imaginary dangers looming on the hori- 
zon have not induced our government to retreat to a 
storm cellar. Rather it has assumed new obligations. Its 
ex] 
purchase, cession, conquest, or annexation of any territory 
in the Western Hemisphere to any non-American power. 
Concerning Dutch Guiana or Curacao our position is 
clear; we would not permit their transfer to Germany 
in the event of a Nazi conquest of the Netherlands. 
In addition President Roosevelt has been studying the 


oressed policy has been not to permit the transfer by 


S61 


status of Greenland since the Nazi invasion of Denmark, 
and it seems safe to predict that Americans would be 
willing 40 bring that island under the aegis of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. If we cannot allow the establishment of 
air bases or naval stations in this hemisphere, does not 


the same logic apply to the strategic Portuguese and 
Spanish islands in the Atlantic, which in the hands of a 
strong power would flank the lines of communications 
with South America? And does not the same reasoning 
hold good for the African possessions of European pow- 
ers when such areas provide points closer to South Amet- 
ica than we possess? The recent dramatic extension of 
American policy to include the maintenance of the status 
quo of the Netherlands Indies has been accepted by the 
public with amazing indifference. From Greenland to 
Singapore, from the Aleutians to the South Atlantic 

these are heavy responsibilities for an isolationist nation. 

Foreseeing a long period of world anarchy, big-navy 
men maintain that only naval superiority over any oppo- 
nent or combination of opponents will provide security. 
This reasoning ignores the losses of present combatants, 
the war exhaustion even of the victor, and geographic 
factors, and assumes that the “aggressor” states would 
combine as readily for an adventure against us as they 
might against their neighbors. It ignores the obvious fact 
that naval supremacy is not a matter of tonnage alone, 
but is dependent upon many other factors—distances 
from home naval stations, zones of operation, and avail- 
able advance bases. If this country must have a fleet at 
least twice as large as the Japanese fleet to cope with 
Japan in its adjacent seas, then by the same logic any 
invasion into our waters would have to be by a fleet 
twice as large as ours to have any hope of success. The 
total tonnage of Germany, Japan, Russia, and Italy does 
not reach such a figure. Moreover, the naval develop- 
ments of the past twenty-five years have increased a 
country’s ability to defend its coastal waters. If we were 
willing to let the Philippines go and to defend only the 
continental United States, we could assure our security at 
less expense by means of land fortifications and undersea 
and air armadas supplementing our existing fleet. Ob- 
viously we intend to practice no such self-limitation, for 
our leaders wish American policies to prevail not only 
in this hemisphere but in Asia and Europe as well. Our 
navy is built and trained to carry the fight across the sea, 
if that is necessary. 

The American people can build, if they so desire, the 
biggest fleet in the world, but it is doubtful whether such 
a fleet would enable us to attain the maritime supremacy 
that England possessed at the height of its power. During 
the greater part of England’s golden age it was able to 
check its rivals among the European states by grand 
alliances in which it assigned to itself the function of 
blockade and control of communications and depended 
principally upon its allies to deliver blows on land. It 
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was able to search out the enemy fleets in the narrow seas 
surrounding Europe and to utilize its far-flung naval sta- 
tions to crush their commerce. In the probable distribu- 
tion of sea power in the future, powerful fleets will be 
based upon the continents of Asia and Europe; this will 
allow us to maintain our supremacy only in adjacent wa- 
ters rather than throughout the world. The United States 
has no far-flung naval stations and is unwilling to enter 

srcements with other powers which would make it pos- 
sible to correlate their power on land with its power on 
the seas. If it is our intention to influence the balance of 
power in Asia and Europe, let us realize that naval 
strength alone will not do it. A system of alliances will 
have to be superimposed upon Pan-Americanism,; strong 
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military ties will have to be fashioned with the P 
possessions of the European states for the control of 
South Pacific; and as Admiral J. K. Taussig declared a 
the Senate hearings, we shall have to provide China \ 
all the assistance at our command. Our people are torp 
between a heritage of isolation and the responsibil it 

a world power. Contemporary events permit the « 

sion that the days of ‘‘splendid isolation’ are over, but 
the still-powerful tradition of no entangling all 
hinders political or military agreements and compel 
United States to expand its naval power as the most 

tive way to implement its world policies. The day is 
far distant when Wilson's program for “the greatest nay) 


me | 
4 


in the world” will become a reality. 


Sudden Death Underground 


BY ROSE M. STEIN 


EAR after year the coal-mining industry of the 

United States exacts a toll of many lives and many 

more injuries. It is estimated that one out of every 
five coal miners is killed or receives some injury each 
year. The ratio of deaths and injuries to tonnage has 
shown a sharp decrease in recent years, but this is ac- 
counted for not by a reduction of the number of accidents 
but by the increased rate of production resulting from 
mechanization. The production rate per man-hour has 
almost doubled in the last thirty years. The casualty rate 
per man-hour has scarcely changed. For the years 1911-15 
the fatality rate per million man-hours worked was 1.8; 
for 1939 it was 1.7, and because of recent disasters it is 
bound to be higher in 1940. 

Accidents are due to a variety of causes, one of which 
is explosion. Explosions are dramatic events. When they 
occur, the press allots them generous space; pictures are 
taken, widows are interviewed, the story is featured. But 
the public is interested only for a fleeting moment. Then 
it forgets all about miners until the next explosion ts 
reported. 

Two major mine disasters occurred in 1940 within 
a little over two months. On January 10, in Bartley, 
\West Virginia, an explosion took ninety-one lives; on 
March 16, at the Willow Grove mine, Neffs, Ohio, re- 
puted to be one of the safest mines in the country, 
seventy-two men were killed. These gruesome tragedies 
would soon have been forgotten, like the scores which 
had preceded them, if the United States Bureau of Mines, 
which investigated the explosions, had not made public 
its findings. Reversing previous procedure, which for 
thirty years had made such reports available only to the 
company whose mine was the scene of the accident, 


Secretary of the Interior Ickes ruled that the facts \ 
of public interest. 

Unfortunately, when the reports appeared, the public 
was no longer particularly interested, and the scant no 
given them by the press attracted little attention. In ¢! 
communities where the explosions had occurred this apa- 
thy was keenly resented. Mrs. C 
and brother-in-law in the Ohio blast, spoke out about it 
, “had cars parked 
for a stretch of three miles. People came from all over 
to nosey around and ask questions. Where are they now 
after the state has whitewashed the company and our 
men have to go back into the mine with little or no 





, who lost a brother 


“This here highway,” said Mrs. C 





assurance there won't be another explosion in a weck or 
a month or a year? Where were they when our men had 
to go into the mine to clean up the mess and come home 
sick because there was hardly a day but they came across 
an arm or a leg or some other part of their buddies be- 
fore they got blown to bits, like as if they were animals? 
How do you think my husband feels, with his own 
brother smashed so bad he looked like a mass of black 
jelly when he was brought out?” She wiped a tear with 
the corner of her apron and continued with mounting 
anger. “I don’t think anybody cares what happens to th 
miners. They think our men are just so much dirt. Maybe 
they think it’s the God-given lot of a miner to die the 
way they did at Willow Grove, to be thrown under a 
sixteen-ton whaley like my brother was, and him only 
thirty-two years old. It ain’t right,” she added despair- 
ingly. 

It is easy to agree with Mrs. C—— that this wholesale 


snuffing out of life coupled with the failure to take 


proper precautions against its recurrence “ain't right, 
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but what can be done about it? Is it possible to eliminate 


AL 


yr materially reduce exp losion hazards? Are their causes 


A 
known and can they be controlled? The engineers of the 
Bureau of Mines answer that “essentially all the explo- 
sions which occurred during the last five years could 
have been prevent ted by the observance of ordinary pre- 


And they 


Jemonstrations in their own model mine to prove it. 


cautions.” prox eth facts, figures, and actual 


4 
Most coal-mine explosions are caused by gas or coal 
d or both. Practically all mines contain at some time 


or other sufficient gas or coal dust to start a good-sized 


blast. The various state mining departments frequently 


rate mines as non-gaseous; the Willow Grove mine was 
y rated. The federal Bureau of Mines, however, argues 
the no-gas rating creates false security. Any mine 

h goes-deep in under the hills encounters gas. The 
Bartley mine was known to have it, and it has been 


blished that at Willow Grove also there was a good 
| of gas, and that this was known to all concerned as 
ck as five years ago. The presence of gas does not 
ke explosions inevitable. It does make proper ventila- 
erative. Gas is easily dissipated by air; ventilation 

; all that is necessary. It is as simple as that. Coal dust 

» can be entirely controlled. The first need is to keep it 

pt up so that at all times there will be only the barest 
minimum of it. But even where it has accumulated it 
ll be controlled by the simple process of — 
and spreading rock dust. The hecibenes ss of rock dus 
to prevent or limit explosions has been amply he 

d not only by extensive research here and abroad 
but by actual experience-~its use has saved hundreds of 
ves in coal-mine explosions. The Willow Grove mine 

If proved the value of rock dust: 130 men were 
saved, all but 22 of them absolutely unharmed, by the 
fact that the “rooms” they worked in were separated 
from the scene of the explosion by the leat 3 way, 

h was properly rock-dusted. It was also gunited, 
that is, the walls had been spread with a mixture of sand 
ind cement which reduces the danger of falling rock. 
The management places greater emphasis upon the 
gunite, but Bureau of Mines engineers believe the rock 

ist Was more important. 

Why is rock dust not used more extensively? Why was 
it used in the haulage way of Willow Grove but not in 
the rooms where the men worked? The answer is that it 
osts money. It is estimated that the use of rock dust in 
sufficient quantities to prevent dust explosions would add 


1 


,0U 


one cent per ton to the cost of production. More- 


er, the Willow Grove mine was inspected by the state 
two weeks before the explosion, and rock dust was or- 

red for the haulage way but not for the rooms. 

Even with a dangerous amount of both gas and dust 
present, the likelihood of explosions can be minimized 
if means of ignition are properly safeguarded. The 


powder used for bl isting is a principal source of danger. 








The Bureau of Mi re ls an explosive which 
while equally effective in | nit the coal ts n } 
sater than the Pp wder now 1n general u The height 
in ration of its flame h » drastically reduced 
that it can be practically ruled out as of ignitior 
B t I : € gineecrs h \ r to < rorce 
their r ndations, and the v f 1g d 
} r have declared the higher « | CTMASSIDK 
It is a 1 deal che per than tl saf powder, and 
Co ently n tm comp cs Cf to use it 

I tric § rks a ther tre ent cat of ignition 
H tor nt « ineers have set satety stand 
ards, | very few of t mines heed t] nd for the 
S r on. Electri rks fre machinery that s] d 
n lave been perm d, a rding to the Bur ot 
M rovided the ignition el itt which in the pres 
€ [ isa 1 du t caused the expl on Bartley 

T] com} lete fr port of the bureau's findings on 
Bartley was released on March 6, ten days before the 
Willow Grove expl Had the latter company or the 
Ohio inspection service read the report carefully and 
t . to heart its recommendations proper 
ventilation, gas testing, rock dusting, and the like, th 
Willow Grove disaster could have been avoided. For 


has been established by the Bureau of Mines, as it w 


by the miners of Willow Grove long before the bureau’: 
report was released, that the immediate cause of the blast 
was in all probability siles tel own as a “windy shot 


To a miner a “windy shot” means that the thickness of 
the coal vein has been overestimated and too much ex 


comes back in smok 


plosive used, so that part of the shi 
and flame. Windy shots are frequent occurrences, but the 
} 


miners know how to dodge them and usually they caus: 


little or no damage. However, when there is an excess of 
gas undiluted by air, the flames of a windy shot are ve: 
likely to spre id. And when spreading flame encounte: 
thick dry coal dust, a major explosion results. 

With a few commendable exc ptions most Americ: 


coal mines in operation today are potential death tray 


They use pis Pi and machinery which the Unite 
States Bureau of Mines rates as non-permissible; the, 
are insufficiently ventilated: and they are either not 
rock-dusted at all or only inadequately. The elements 


- all present; the only wonder is that they 


frequently. Of course when an ex- 


pl ion occufs, the loss sust Lined by the O} rator 1s in- 
finitely greater than the cost of all prescribed safety 
devices. But most operators seem to be willing to take 
a chance on playing with fire without getting burned. 
And the various state mining departments acquiesce. 
The miners, too, are a party to this game of chance, 
speed l Dp 


system promoted by means of bonuses for increased 


prin ipally through participation in a vicious 


production. At Willow Grove and at other mechanized 


mines the coal diggers work in crews, and all, including 
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the foreman, receive a progressive bonus based upon the 
amount of coal loaded in excess of a given quota. Under 
this system the company does not need to drive the men; 
they drive one another. In order to dig more coal and 
thereby earn more money they are willing to take des- 
perate risks. 

The Bureau of Mines has observed these conditions 
for many years, unable to do a thing about them. It has 
done a splendid job of fact-finding, but its facts are 
between book covers gathering dust. It has made vital 
recommendations, but so far they have been addressed 
to deaf ears. It has the knowledge and means for saving 
thousands of lives, but it cannot even enter a mine save 
at the invitation of employers or state inspectors. And if 
the state departments invite bureau specialists once in a 
while, the employers never do. When a disaster occurs, 
however, the bureau stands upon no formalities and 
moves in upon the scene. It helps with the rescue work, 
tudies the causes of the explosion, compiles more facts, 


presents more recommendations to the industry, know- 


Gandhi Has Decided ie 









The NATION Mat 
ing full well that little note will be taken of them. It has Recet 
no authority to inspect a mine or to pass on it before j, for t 
resumes operation. to Ri 

An effort to remedy this situation is represented b what 
the Neely bill, now before Congress. Regulation of th creat 
coal-mining industry is left by the bill in the hands o; amor 
the various states, but federal agents are authorized ¢ the L 
inspect mines periodicaily and to publish their findings In 
Mild as this legislation is, its passage is being fought the 1 
vigorously by the industry. The higher capital charges or diffe: 
new, safe equipment, plus increased expenditures for roc! farth 
dust and recommended explosives, would add an esti- try tl 
mated 20 cents a ton to the cost of production, and th and 
operators are not sure they could pass this on to the con. char: 
sumer. They are also disinclined to let a federal ageng ward 
get a foothold in their establishments. The United Mi: agai 


Workers is fighting hard for the enactment of the Nec! sire 
bill, which passed the Senate last January. It has since mill- 
been bottled up in the House, and not even the last two rtl 
mine blasts have been able to shake it loose. 


pe 

BY KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI : 7 

HE long-feared storm over India is about to break. If Gandhi decides to make a tour through India | cage 

For Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, “the terrible sound out sentiment before launching the campaign, : riVit 
meck” who is followed by India’s multitudes, has a dispatch from Bombay indicates he may, it will be a ern 

at last decided to strike. The Mahatma’s decision comes —_ month or two before the fireworks really begin. But this uly 
as an answer to the British government, which two weeks tour will be a part of the program and not a post; right 
ago announced in the House of Commons that India’s ment of it. All past civil-disobedience campaigns wer ao 
demand for independence could not be granted. preceded by such an all-India tour on the part of Gandhi nae 
The Working Committee of India’s Congress Party, | Whether it starts tomorrow or a month from now, action Fact 
meeting at Wardha, where Gandhi resides, after four is sure to come. out | 
days of deliberation decided on “the necessity of prepar- Gandhi's decision is a victory for the Congress Party's ae 
ing the Congress organization for satyagraha{non-violent left wing, which has all along been trying to force thc gle | 
direct action}.” It also planned the immediate steps to right into action. Ever since the failure of negotiations 2 
be taken by the leaders as well as the masses, and issued = between Gandhi and the Viceroy last November, “to — 
the following call to the people: “The committee wel- strike or not to strike” has been the question in India ' ‘ 
comes the steps taken by the provincial Congress com- — And over this issue the rival Indian groups of right and a li 
acm 


mittees in pursuance of the directions issued by Gandhi 
to function as safyagrahba committees and to enrol active 
and passive satyagrahis. The committee trusts that all 
Congress committees throughout the country will pursue 
this program with all earnestness and thoroughness and 
will put their affairs in order for such action as may be 
required of them.” Two months previous to the Wardha 
meeting, the plenary session of the Congress at Ramgarh 
had appointed Gandhi the “dictator” of the nation in 
the event of civil disobedience. Gandhi's men must al- 
ready be on farms and in factories enlisting peasants and 
workers for the no-tax campaign and general strike. 


left have divided. The Mahatma, until his final decision 
was made known, was the leader of the so-called right 
Behind him were Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Mos — 
lem president of the Congress, Sardar Patel, India’s Jin 


Farley, and most of the members of the Congress hig’ sesso 
command. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, if somewhat dis- 
gruntled, was also in this camp. beer 
The so-called left is headed by the fiery Subhas Chan have 
dra Bose, the youthful leader of Bengal. Close behind faith 
him stands M. N. Roy, also born in Bengal but long 4 the | 
resident of Russia, who once was an_ international); ie 
an 


known Communist and an executive in the Comin'cr 
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Recently Roy opposed Gandhi's man, Azad, in the race 


for the Congress presidency. Azad polled 1,840 votes 


1Ol 


to Roy's 181. However, the election figures show that 


vat is known as the ‘Forward bloc’ in the Congress, 
ited by Bose and Roy, can claim many followers 


ng the young people of Bengal, Maharashtra, and 
United Provinces. 
In spite of Roy’s connection with the Forward bloc, 
richt and the left within the Congress have not 
primarily on economic issues. Nothing can be 
farther from the truth than the impression in this coun- 
that the present split in the Congress is along Marxist 
} non-Marxist lines. There have been, of course, 
irges and counter-charges. Some members of the For- 
rd bloc have alleged that Gandhi's “weak-kneed policy 


by his de- 


nst the British” has been partly inspired 
re to protect the vested interests of the Ahmedabad 
l-owners, with whom he ts on friendly terms, and 
ttly by his fear of a social revolution in the wake of 
national struggle. Even Bose has voiced his suspicion 
something very reactionary has been going on “be- 


» at = 5 rs hea - 
id this smoke screen of hot phrases. 


On the other 
nd, some members of the right have suggested that 
Communist influences were at work behind the Forward 
c. That, too, is a misapprehension, for Bose’s hero 
sears to be Mussolini, whom he calls “the essence of 
rship.” 
The chief cause of the cleavage was Bose’s restless 
gerness to have the struggle begin. Gandhi's delay in 
ing a signal for direct action against the British gov- 
ronment, now with its back turned on India, was gener- 
lly resented by the radical youth of the country. The 
tht, however, believed there were positive gains from 
Gandhi's prolonged inaction. In the first place, the Ma- 
tma’s repeated offers of negotiation drove home the 

t that India was not secking to make political capital 

t of England’s predicament in Europe. This proof of 
good-will and understanding at the outset of the strug- 

is held to be of utmost importance to the success of 

yagraha. Secondly, Gandhi's tireless efforts at a com- 
romise with the British made the issues clearer to the 

ld at large. The neutral countries now know that 
India was ready to throw its full weight on the side of 

mocracy if democracy was not denied to India. In the 

rd place, this period of action held in abeyance pro- 
vided the Nationalists with the much-needed opportunity 
0 organize and discipline the Indian masses before the 
inevitable showdown. 

This explanation of the right wing's policy has not 
been acceptable to the leaders of the Forward bloc. They 
have lost, it appears from their utterances, much of their 
faith in Gandhi's fighting spirit. That seems to have been 
the main difference between Nehru and Bose. Both were 
smarting for action. But Nehru had an abiding faith in 


Gandhi's power and willingness to act whenever the 








time was ripe, while Bose had such cot nce. Conse- 
quently Nehru out with G hi, sure that he 
would agai S { vA r¢ 1g 
India to str Nehru’'s loyalty te ea r of the tech 
nig ( girect acti ] Sha { \ ove! 
, 
whelming ity of the | n people. They seem to 
] }} 
realize i if (; idan 
is to b t ral, ~~ 
h must choose th 
time to act The un 
derstand Gandhi's 
challenge if you me 
} | -D 
( Ke me, remove | ln, cage /, 
m i WHIIC I till — “ge (\) 
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There has been a ro | 
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great deal of specuila- , 
i ai 
tion as to the real rea ’ -\ “p 


son why Gandhi s 


long maintained that 
there was nothing “to warrant a beli 


1] 


ef that the atmosphere 
is suitable for declaring civil disobedience.”’ So far as can 
be learned, the main deterrent seems to have been the 
communal problem. Ever since the Congress ministries 
in eight British India provinces resigned, the Hindu- 
Moslem conflict has assumed an increasingly menacing 
form. The Moslem League, a communal organization 
representing a minority of the Moslem minority in India, 
has declared open war against the National Congress. Its 
president, Mohammed Ali Jinnah, has so far resisted all 
the efforts of the Congress to reach a settlement. Al- 
though the Congress has shown its intention to grant all 
the legitimate demands of the Moslem minority short of 
jcopardizing the evolving democracy in India, Mr. Jinnah 
secms to be pursuing a policy of raising his demands as 


0) 


soon as an agreement is in sight. He has finally gon 
far as to demand the partition of India into a Hindu 
state and a Mohammedan state. 

When the Moslem League, meeting last month at 
Delhi, indorsed Mr. Jinnah’s partition plan, it simply 
gave form to the older dream of a Mohammedan empire 
in northern India. What has come to be known as the 
“Pakistan” movement had hitherto found expression 
only in poetry and the philosophical musings of writers 
in Urdu and Persian. Sir Muhammed Iqbal, the greatest 
Moslem poet of his day, had linked the “Pakistan” idea 
with the larger Mohammedan aspiration of establishing 
the rule of Pan-Islam over Asia and southern Europe. 
The Moslem federation proposed by Mr. Jinnah gocs 
farther than the early Pakistan idea and would include 
not only the contiguous areas of the Northwest Frontier 


| 


-rovince, the Hindu state of Kashmir, and the Punjab 


but also the eastern provinces of Bengal and Assam. 


“Pakistan,” if accepted, would necessitate the reshuffling 


> 
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and resettlement of tens of millions of men, women, 
and children. 

The very impracticability of the idea reveals the des- 
peration of a leader who wants to make political capital 
out of religious differences. Nevertheless, as long as the 
ilea is discussed in the press and on the public platform, 
it is bound to have its nuisance value. Since it heightens 
tlie existing communal conflict, Gandhi had to appraise 
its possible effects on the national struggle before sound- 
ig the bugle. The possibility of a civil-disobedience 
movement turning into a civil war could not be dismissed 
lightly. Hence Gandhi's repeated insistence on com- 
munal unity. A desperate British government, short of 
soldiers in India because of the European war, can natu- 
rally be expected to see to it that Hindu-Moslem clashes 
overshadow Nationalist-British clashes. 

Gandhi's recent decision shows that he could not allow 
the fear of a possible civil war indefinitely to obstruct 
India’s fight for freedom. The underlying contention of 
the Bose group that if India must have a civil war “let's 
have it now” gained ground steadily until Gandhi him- 
self became convinced that further postponement of civil 
disobedience might not be in the interest of the people. 
For one thing he saw that it might lead the so-called 
terrorist groups to take the matter into their own hands 
and revert to violence and bloodshed. The assassination 
of Sir Michael O'Dwyer, of Amritsar massacre fame, at 
a meeting in London strengthened this view. A few 
weeks later a parade of Gandhi men was booed in Cal- 
cutta by a group that clamored for action. If for no other 
reason than to save India and Great Britain from the 
baptism of blood, Gandhi deemed the time was ripe to 
Jaunch a civil-disobedience campaign. 

One other good reason may have led Gandhi to act. 
It is quite possible that the Moslems’ communal aims 
may disappear in the immediacies of a national struggle. 


The british 


The NATION 


That happened in 1930, when a considerable part of 
the Mohammedan community joined hands with the 
Congress in the civil-disobedience campaign. A majorit 
of Mohammedans are pro-Congress even now, and a; 
the suffering at the hands of the British increases, mor 
and more Moslem League members are likely to be 
affected by the social contagion of a mass movement 
Perhaps it was this fear of losing his following which 
led Mr. Jinnah to make his latest overture to Gandhi 

At the last the unyielding attitude of the British 
government left Gandhi no option. In the week befor 
he made public his decision Sir Hugh O'Neill, Under 
Secretary of State for India, announced in the House « 
Commons that “in the circumstances it does not s 
there is anything further the government can do.” Sir 
Hugh not only banged the door shut on negotiation but 
went farther and challenged the Congress. “If civil dis 
obedience, unfortunately, is adopted,” he added, “His 
Majesty's government will be bound to take full meas 
ures to counteract it. Ordered government must be car- 
ried on, especially in time of war, and I cannot but be- 
lieve the Congress leaders themselves recognize that to 
the full.” Perhaps the phrase “full measures” was in- 
tended to sober the hot heads of Congress by its implica- 
tion of wholesale arrests and imprisonment, of charges 
by mounted police, of floggings, of scattered shootings, 
in short, of everything that marked the year 1930 as a 
reign of terror. 

But instead of cowing the people into submission, th 
British threat of strong reprisals is bound to solidifj 
opinion in India. As soon as action starts, the present 
controversy between the right and the left will be set 
tled. For in reality the left has merely been pushing | 
right into bolder direct action, not challenging it. When 
Gandhi gives the signal, all will fall in line—Nehru, 
Bose, and even M. N. Roy. 


Fascist Case 


BY ROBERT DELL 


OMEBODY, I forget who, once said: “Save me 
from my friends: I can take care of my enemies.” 
This came to my mind when I read Lord Lloyd's 

manifesto on the war entitled “The British Case,” which 

has just been published in America by the Macmillan 

Company. If it had only Lord Lloyd's name on the title 

page, it would not matter so much. Everybody in Eng- 

land at any rate knows that gentleman to be an imperial- 
ist and reactionary diehard. But another name appears 
on the title page, that of “The Right Honorable Vis- 
count Halifax, K. G., Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 


fairs,” who has written an introduction approving Lord 
Lloyd’s essay without qualification and recommending 
that it “be read as a supplement to purely diplomati: 
history.” It is impossible to believe that Lord Halifax 
could have done this without the consent and approval 
of the British Cabinet, or at least the Prime Minister 
Thus, unless and until Lord Halifax and Lord Lloyd arc 
repudiated by the British government, this British Cas« 
must be accepted as official. It is likely to do more harm 
to the Allied cause in America than the propaganda of 
all the Communists, Nazis, and other enemies of that 
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put together. Lord Lloyd's position does not differ 
substantially from that of Father Coughlin and the 
Christian Front. 

His Lordship is in the same dilemma as the Stalinists. 
He has to justify a policy which is exactly the opposite of 

. policy that he himself advocated until recently. Like 
the Stalinists, he can do this only by mental gymnastics 
and by juggling with facts. For example, Lord Lloyd de- 
lares it to be universally admitted that England and 
France had no “‘shred of responsibility’ for the last war, 
whereas innumerable American, English, and French 
authors, after an exhaustive study of all the diplomatic 
documents, have come to the conclusion that the British 
and French governments, and in particular Edward Grey 
and Raymond Poincaré, had a very great responsibility 
for it. 

He repeats the absurd fiction that Europe was saved by 
Poland in 1920, but omits to say that the Russians, who 
were then much too weak to attack anybody, were de- 
fending themselves against an unprovoked Polish ag- 
gression backed and financed by the British government. 
Lord Lloyd attributes the Spanish revolution to Russian 
agents and Russian money and says that the disappear- 
nce of Alfonso XIII caused Spain to dissolve into 
anarchy. On the other hand, the Franco rebellion was 
, “national uprising” with which apparently Italy and 
Germany had nothing to do. These are some examples 

Lord Lloyd’s regard for historical facts. 

Lord Lloyd admirably exposes the real motives of 
Hitler's successive aggressions, but he still thinks that 
Hitler had “adequate excuses’’ for everything that he 
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did before March, 1939, and that it was quite reason- 
able to trust him up to that date. Inasmuch as Hitler had 
violated every undertaking that he had entered upon 
after becoming dictator of Germany, those who believed 
in September, 1938, that he would keep his word were 
either willing dupes or congenital idiots. Ten months 
before Hitler sent his troops into the demilitarized zon 
and violated the Treaty of Locarno, he solemnly declared 
in a specch to the Reichstag his intention scrupulously to 
maintain that treaty. The invasion of Austria was a 
violation of Hitler's agreement with Austria of July 11, 
1936, and the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia in 
1938, with the connivance of the British and French 
governments, was a violation of an assurance given b 
Goring on his word of honor to the Czechoslovak minis- 
ter in Berlin on March 12, 1938, and confirmed by 
Hitler himself. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Hitler's real 
crime in Lord Lloyd's eyes was his pact with Stalin and 
that, but for this, Lord Lloyd would have forgiven him 
everything. Many of Lord Lloyd's remarks justify the 
suspicion that he wants a religious crusade undertaken 
against the Soviet Union on the ground that it is anti 
Christian. 

Lord Lloyd talks a great deal about freedom, but his 
conception of it is peculiar. The Allies, in his opinion 
are fighting for “the principle of nationality,” which “ts 
not one among many forms of political organization but 
a unique experiment necessitated by the requirements of 
Christian freedom.” Christian freedom is clearly not at 
all the same thing as the freedom which we miscreants 
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understand by that term, for, according to Lord Lloyd, 


Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece, and apparently all other 


i 


countries in Europ except Germany and Russia are free 


countries. Lord Lloyd brushes aside as dreams any sort 


of federal system and any alternative to nationalism, in- 
C iding an efi tive Learue of Nations. He wants ¢ hris- 


tian hearts and more and more nationalism. 

Ihe most sinister pages in the book are those singing 
the praises of the Italian Fascist system, which is clearly 
Lord Lloyd's ideal and which he declares to be funda- 
mentally different from the German and Russian regimes. 
It is, he says, “founded on two rocks: first, the separa- 
tion of church and state and the supremacy of the church 

matters not only of faith but of morals; secondly, the 
rights of labor.’’ The Italian state, according to Lord 
Lioyd, like that of Spain and Portugal, is ‘neither social- 
ist nor capitalist, but syndicalist’’! No doubt the British 
workers will appreciate the blessings of the system that 


Lord Halifax and Lord Lloyd evidently hope to impose 


The influence of that Anglo-Catholic fanatic Lord 
Halifax is discernible in Lord Lloyd's ultra-clericalism. 
The separation of church and state, according to him, 
means that the church is to impose its own ideas about 
faith and morals not merely on its adherents but on all 
citizens, no matter what their opinions, as in fact the 
Roman Catholic church does in Italy by the terms of the 
Concordat. 

Lord Lloyd's remarks suggest unpleasant suspicions as 
to the relations between the British government and 
Mussolini. As most people know, the French General 
Staff wished to send Mussolini an ultimatum at the be- 
ginning of the war to the effect that unless he broke the 
alliance with Germany, France would declare war on 
Italy. General Gamelin and his colleagues were over- 
ruled, and one had hoped that the sole reason for what 

w looks like a blunder on the part of the British and 
lrench governments was a belief that it would be to 
the interest of the Allied cause. The Halifax-Lloyd 
thesis makes one suspect that, like the conduct of the 
British and French governments in the Abyssinian af- 
fair, it was due to a desire to save Mussolini and his 
Catholic Fascist regime at all costs. It is difficult on any 
other hypothesis to understand the economic and other 
favors that have been showered upon Mussolini and 
way in which he has been allowed a free hand to 
carry on intrigue in Europe. Incidentally Lord Lloyd 
says that the Italian Fascist regime does not threaten the 

urity of other European nations; yet Albania was 
once a European nation, to say nothing of Spain. In any 
case it 1s clear that the war aim of Lord Halifax and 
Lord Lloyd is to make Europe safe for clericalist fascism. 
Is this also the war aim of the British government? If it 


is, how much longer are the English people going to 


tolerate the “men of Munich” in office? 
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N MAYOR HAGUE'S Jersey City bailiwick it is virt 
| pear for city employees to attend the opening base 
ball game; that’s why the team annually breaks atter 
records. The story is told that just before this season's ; 
ing one employee went to his superior and said timid M 
grandmother died yesterday—do you mind if I stay awa | 
from the ball game to go to her funeral ?”’ . | 
TESTIFYING BEFORE the Senate Naval Affairs Com: never d 
Rear Admiral Taussig declared that war with Japan Canyon 
“inevitable” and urged an expanded naval program. S$ where I 
Hiram Johnson interrupted to suggest that the program Park Se 
seemed ambitious. ‘I’m just trying to keep us out of peace of the ; 
Senator,” Taussig answered—then hastily corrected himself long be 
this try 
TOTAL WAR: A new pamphlet has just been issued by t! nearanc 
Women's Voluntary Service for Civil Defense in England sad the 
It is called “Information on Bed-wetting for Householde Is 
Taking Unaccompanied Children.” ie? — 
RADIO NEWS: The New York W’orld-Telegram radio pri ee 
gram recently carried this announcement: “10:45—WEAF With a 
WOR, WABC, WNEW, President Roosevelt, addressing i 
Young Republican clubs.” have hi 
peing a 
THE WASHINGTON Kiwanis Club recently held a meetis by any 
at which the theme was safety. Lincoln H. Lippincott, : it a sal 
tionally known safety advocate, cited the dangers of re pay sor 
driving. “Death,” he said, ‘‘can and must be eliminated fr some p 
our national roads.”’ At that juncture, reported the Was , ” 
ton Star, two men rose and left. They were undertakers ‘ - 
ROUND-UP: George Seldes is launching a news-letter ca is ye : 
“In Fact.” . . . Diego Rivera has been assigned by the Me wn _— 
can government to direct a film dramatizing Mexico's s called « 
of the oil dispute. . . . The Civil Liberties Union trial of underst 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn seems indefinitely delayed. and als 
is only 
BISHOP MANNING, first to protest against Bertrand Ru comma 
sell’s appointment to City College, went into a barber s! | voted C 
on Morningside Heights recently. As he was leaving, the maak te 
barber who had served him stuck out his tongue derisive! $1 360 
A patron asked him why. “If Will Russell wants to go t ad r 
City College, why can’t he?” asked the barber plaintivel) Hi 
“Will” Russell is dean of Teachers College. | 
other f 
ALLEN ZOLL, a leading figure in Christian Front circles Germai 
was indicted last summer on a charge of extorting $7,500 tify n 
from the officials of radio station WMCA, which the Chris iS SO | 





tian Front was picketing. It is nearly a year since he was 
indicted, but he has not been brought to trial. What has 
happened to the indictment ? 


[Readers are invited to submit material for In the Wind. 
The prize of $5 for the best item submitted during April 
goes lo H. B. Clemenko jor the Sor) about the Police Gazette 
published two weeks ago.) 
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BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


URING my recent automobile trip across the 
continent I often wished that some of my smart 
friends who are so sure the United States can 
ever do anything well were with me. For at the Grand 
Canvon, the Petrified Forest, Boulder Dam, and else- 
where I observed once more the efficiency of the National 
Park Service, the Reclamation Service, and other branches 
of the government's activities in the Southwest. I have 
long been a “fan” for the National Park Service, but on 
this trip I was more than ever impressed with the ap- 
irance, the character, and the ability of the rangers 
and the way in which the tourist public ts treated. No 
ils could be more polite or more capable, and no 
soldiers ever made a better appearance in uniform than 
entlemen who have charge of the nation’s parks. 
With a few exceptions, men admitted because of special 
itions, they are college graduates, and they must 
had two years’ experience in handling men before 
1g appointed. That they are not drawn to this work 
y large rewards is clear from the fact that they start 
t a salary of only a trifle more than $1,800 and have to 
pay some rent for the cottages that the government at 
some places puts at their disposal. Even the higher posi- 
1s are anything but well paid. 
As one of the men said to me, it is not the pay which 
ts them but love of the work and of nature. Many 
f them are experts in some field. Since they are often 
called on to lecture to tourists, they must have a very clear 
lerstanding of the marvels of nature in their region 
and also of the geological history of the earth. But that 
is only the beginning. They must have the ability to 
mmand other men; they must be woodsmen and de- 
voted conservers of the heritage of our people; and many 
t be good executives and business men. In return for 
$1,860 a year the government gets all these things and 
n addition a loyalty and devotion which money cannot 
I have tried in vain to recall any public servants in 
ther parts of the world who have impressed me more. 


( 


Germans would be overbearing, puffed up by authority, 
tiffly military, forever saluting, and treating the visitors 
so many subjects to be herded from one place to 
ther. Nor can I visualize Englishmen in authority 
¢ to be so friendly and polite and yet so dignified. In 
hort, the rangers take exactly the attitude that the public 
rvant dealing with the American people should take. 
The virtues of the men in charge are reflected in the 
scientific work of the service. The museums at the vari- 
ous points are models of clear, simple exposition; they 


illustrate and explain the igs of nature so that 


the simplest intelligence in the great army of visitors can 
And the custodians 


answer any questions. It did me good to see 


washiectanl are always eager to 


nany CC¢ 
boys serving under rangers at the er I visited and 
getting from them lessons in dignity, courtesy, and the 
ent em- 


ployees show what American public servants can be when 


proper attitude toward others. ee governn 


pt out f 


they are properly picked, justly treated, and k« ut of 
politics. I had heard rumors that politics had b gun to 
creep into the Park Service, and was therefore relieved to 
hear from some of the men that they had seen no evidence 
of it. It would be a crime h a service 
When I reached Boulder Dam 


that tremendous undertaki 


to tamper with suc 
view of 
ng I re that 
this great engineering feat was all worked out by the 
by highly 


paid experts of private industry. The whole work is a 


for my first 


called with pride 
engineers of the Reclamation Service and not 
eived 


hen carried it 


monument to the men in our government who con 
it, induced Congress to authorize it, and t 
through without a breath of scandal, without any charge 
of graft or corruption or waste, so far as I have ever 
heard. No enterprise or initiative in our government 
bureaus? All tied tight with red tape? Let Boulder Dam 
be the reply—and Norris too, and many, many other 
tting the army’s great 
As I stood look- 
ing down upon that enormous structure at Boulder, I 
not but recall that this 


$127,000,000, or 


successful enterprises, never forgc 


work in constructing the Panama Canal. 


inestimably bene 


1ust about $3 


could ficent 


ente prise cost only 


~ 


000,000 more than our newest battleship, which will 


disappear with nothing to show for it in twenty years, 
if it is not rendered utterly useless before then by what 
the Germans are doing in the air. 

Before leaving the subject of Boulder Dam, I must 
recall my satisfaction and happiness that the beautiful 
lake created by the dam, Lake Mead, was named in honor 
of Ellwood Mead, 


Service when the project was conceived and built. 
pro) 


who was head of the Reclamation 
I knew 


for 


his was long a voice raised in the wilderness. I know that 


and honored him, and I rejoice in this recognition, 


if he were here he would feel that the honor was a recog- 
nition not merely of his own services but of those of the 
thousands of devoted public servants in inconspicuous 
positions throughout the country who are serving the 
government as well and as ably as are the and 


The profit motive? Where 


rangers 
the Reclamation engineers. 
does it come in with men like these? 
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THINK there would be little dissent from the opinion 


-_ 3 Raymond Gram Swing and Elmer Davis are our two 
best radio news commentators; and I for one am in pressed 
I fact t t radio is currently starring two commen- 
tat who are much superior to the general run of newspaper 
( peak from the experience of one who is not 
€ ya imnist fancier but who spent several months 
follo r them around two years ago. The newspaper col- 
umnist, as I said then, was born partly of the demand for 
\ eared from the press when it became 
e it ess. But the difference between Davis 
P veen Swing and Thor pson, is wide and deep 
J | of the average newspaper columnist, as 
t \ is a blend of partisanship and exhibi- 
t Davis and Swing have achieved an objectivity that 
itkable—yet to think of the two men or even 
the two voices is to recognize two personalities quite as dis- 
se Of Pegler and Johnson, and far more appealing. 
When I say objectivity I mean just that. I have listened pretty 
o both men over a period of months. One knows 
of « th t ire Oppo d to Hitler, yet it seems to 
I that they have both mastered the difficult art of pre- 
sent f extraordinarily free of the overtones of per- 
Sonali Opin n 
It is ironical, perhaps, that Davis and Swing should speak 
out of the welter of parts inship in toothy te and tires that 
is commercial radio; but that pe rhaps is one element in the 
happy ! It. Another is a healthy fear of government inter- 
ference on the part of the industry and the general resistance 
to foreign propaganda. It is no accident, of course, that our 
two best radio commentators are concerned with foreign 
affa there are no ‘big-time’? commentators on domestic 
‘ ts of the caliber of Swing and Davis. Like the average 
ne\ r editor, radio is more likely to suffer and pro- 
mote objectivity about issues in another county. But at 
ve ha Swing and Davis; and their popularity may 
he e a demand for similar objectivity in other fields. 
You may be interested, by the way, in knowing what a 
foreign commentator thinks about besides Hitler. Mr. Swing 
I ! his debut as a composer, when his Fantasia 
‘ una § i for violin and piano was performed under 
t pices of the Composers’ Laboratory Forum. 
Elmer | is has issued a book of essays with a title which 
of relief, “Not to Mention the War” 
(Be Merrill, $2.50). He says in a foreword that he had 
! nt to lit Not to Mentioa Hitler’ but discovered that 
he had been unable not to speak of the principal fact of our 
cra even ind of quite different matters These “quite 
different matters” range from Being Kept by a Cat through 
The Imperfect Wagnerite to The “Logic” of History, and 
Mr. Davis has fortunately managed to keep out of none of 


} } 1 


them that direct and kepucal and humorous tone that makes 





his radio voice so refreshing among the mouthings of the 


tribe of talkers who discuss the merits of tooth 
exactly the same synthetic passion they display in r ng 
the bombing of open towns 

I hope Mr. Davis will not mind if I say that fr 


first name to the inflections of his voice, he bespe 


mon sense” and ‘‘the plain American.’’ He has taken O 
and a long career in metropolitan journalism in | 
the Greeks and Romans are not for him aliens from § 
eastern Europe; yet his voice and his salty comments | 
not be out of place beside the stove in the country st 
terms common sense and plain American have fa! 
days. They were once identified with such cosmo; 
ures as Tom Paine and Benjamin Franklin; they | 
been used to glorify that bigoted provincial Calvin ¢ 
and other assorted Republicans. But they are still 
for useful qualities, which should be rescued and 
THE GERMAN Shakespeare Society, I read recent! 
planning to hold its usual annual meeting in Weimar d 


the war. The president explained that in more than a 


dred years the German people have made the w 
Shakespeare their own. The plays continue to be p: 

and one exuberant Nazi said that Britain stands to 

only the war but Shakespeare to boot. I wonder. Isn't it 
possible that Shakespeare may turn out in the end t 
Trojan horse? I suppose the Nazis are capable of a 
bowdlerization of Shakespeare designed to remove s 
phrases, but if the German people have made Shakespeare 
their own, if they are, that is, as full of quotations from 
plays as Englishmen and Americans, the bowdlerization 1 
not take. I wonder how many German lovers of Shake 
these days are restraining themselves from thinking, for 
stance, that ‘‘something is rotten in the state of Denmark’ — 
and points north. 


THE LAUNCHING of a new weekly arouses excitement even 
in a world overwhelmed with print. We may imagine hi 
1865 the rumor of Godkin’s forthcoming new journal must 
have fluttered the journalistic and intellectual dovecotes. A 
reader has been kind enough to copy out and send me the 
passage in “Notes of a Son and Brother” in which He 
James speaks of the founding of The Nation and the b 
ning of his long friendship with its editor. I think that « 


those who know the passage will not mind rereading it 


I recall how, having commenced critic under Char! 
Norton's weighty protection, I was to find myself, on ; 
but the very morrow, invited to the higher glory, as I felt 
it, of aiding to launch, though on the obscure side of 
enterprise, a weekly journal which, putting forth its fir 
leaves in the summer of '65 and under the highest auspic 
was soon to enjoy a fortune and achieve an authority and ; 
dignity of which neither newspaper nor critical review 
among us had hitherto so much as hinted the possibility 
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f several persons consciously and ruefully astray in our 

ert, made no secret of a literary leaning; and indeed its 
remost months shine most for me in the light of 
r bestowal of one of the longest and happiest friend- 
ships of my life, a relation with Edwin Lawrence Godkin, 
The Nation incarnate as he was to become, which bore 
affection for years after it had ceased to involve 

- comparatively poorer exercise. Godkin’s paper, God- 
s occasional presence and interesting history and vivid 

ity and, above all, admirably aggressive and ironic edi- 


mor, of a quality and authority new in the air of 
rnalism that had meant for the most part the heavy 
ne, these things, with the sudden sweet discovery 

t I might for my own part acceptedly stammer a style, 
e so many shades and shifting tints in the positive his 
iridescence that flings itself for my memory, as I 


have noted, over the ‘period’ of Ashburton Place. 


MARGARET MARSHALL 


The Economic Consequences Lost 
HOW TO PAY FORTHE WAR. By John Maynard Keynes. 
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Harcourt, Brace and Company. $1. 


HE British budget for the current fiscal year, outlined 

last week to the House of Commons, estimates war 
costs at £2,000,000,000 and total government expenditure 
at £2,667,000,000. This represents, according to the calcula- 
of Mr. Keynes in his new book, almost 50 per cent of 

the national income for the same period, assuming that most 
of the remaining unemployed are put to work, that output 
further raised by increasing working hours, and that em- 
ployment is given to large numbers of women and other 
sons normally outside industry. Consequently half the 


goods and services produced in Britain will be utilized by 
the government, leaving half for general consumption. 
[he problem which Mr. Keynes has sought to solve in 
this brief book is: What is the most just and socially least 
tive way of extracting from the pockets of British 
tizens a full half of their incomes? By hook or crook it 
will be done, for governments at war can always manage to 


} 41 
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money, but Mr. Keynes is especially anxious to avoid 
the crooked way of inflation, believing that it inevitably leads 
to the enrichment of the few at the expense of the many. 

In summarizing the thesis of this book it is simpler to 
use index numbers so long as it is understood that these 
represent very rough approximations of the author's statistics, 

h, themselves, do not pretend to more than broad ac- 
iracy. Let us then assign the figure 100 to the probable 
national British income for the current year. Government 
expenditure will therefore be 50, toward which taxation on 
increased scale provided in the new budget will con- 
ite 25. The balance must be made up by loans, and ac- 
rding to Mr. Keynes’s calculations, normal pre-war savings 
is a proportion of normal depreciation funds can only be 
expected to contribute 8.5. 
Now let us approach the question from the angle of the 
vers and consumers of income. To arrive at the amount 
f spending money available to them we must deduct from 
gross income paid out, that is 100, both taxes and estimated 
savings, which together come to 33.5. This leaves 66.5 as 
the sum which can be devoted to general consumption, but 





as we have already scen, governmer xpenditure wi rh 
goods and services equivalent to 50. If, th cons 5 
attempt to spend the whole of their 66.5, there will not be a 
Sufficient supply of goods to satisfy all of them and prices 
will rise. Or, if prices are artificially « ed, iges will 
follow. The first alternative involves inflation, with wages 
site aa aa +] Bc | 
Vainly chasin yrices, with fixed inco sa ) IfINnk 
d = | , 
ing, and with the comparative few who own goods and 
equities reaping an unearned increment. The s 1 alterna 
tive would lead to a wide extension of rationing, to time 
consuming and irritating queues, to bootlegged buying priv 


ileges for the rich and influential, in short, to the system now 


prevalent in Nazi Germany 


But how can the government curtail spendi r power to 
bring it into balance with the current supply of goods? Can 


it rely on a voluntary increase in savings or can it screw up 


taxation still farther? Mr. Keynes thinks there may be some 
scope for both methods. but he d 


goes not that toget 


her 


believe 
they would reduce purchasing power to the required extent 
So far as taxation is concerned, he points out that if everyonc 


with more than £250 a year had the whole of his income 
in excess of that sum extracted by taxation, the government's 
requirements would only just be met. So drastic a measure 
seems practical neither as economics nor politics. Mr. Keynes, 


therefore, advocates a system of compulsory savings, or, as 


| 
he prefers to call it, deferred earnings, applied to all incomes 
above the subsistence level. In the case of wage and salary 


ted 


at the source and credited to each individual's account with 


workers he proposes that these earnings shoul be dedui 


the Post Office Savings Bank, or some other approved insti 
tution. Except in certain emergencies, these accounts and the 
accumulated interest on them would be blocked until after 
the war when, if released as the inevitable post-war deflation 
began, they would provide the economy with a sustaining 
flow of purchasing power. An integral part of the plan is a 
firm pledge of a capital levy after the war from the proceeds 
of which these forced loans would be repaid. The loans, 
themselves, would not be included in computation of capital 

But there is still another facet to Mr. Keynes's program, 
for he wishes ‘‘to snatch from the exigencies of war positive 
social improvements,” and to this end he suggests a system 
of family allowances from public funds which would tend 
to equalize the position of people with children with that 
of those without such responsibilities. 

Despite this proposal, the Keynes plan has been received 
with considerable suspicion by British trade unionists. They 
fear that it may be an attempt to put an undue part of the 
war burden on the shoulders of those whose standard of 
living is already low, and to allow the rich to evade their 
full share. In some quarters it has been argued that the 
workers would do better to chance inflation, trusting to their 
organized strength to keep wages in line with prices. But 
while the better-placed workers might achieve this result, it 
vould be partly at the expense of those whose bargaining 
position was weak. Moreover, as Mr. Keynes makes clear, 
each wage increase would add to the disequilibrium between 
purchasing power and available goods and thus provide the 
stimulus for a further inflationary rise in the price level. 


For the time being discussions of the merits and demerits 


' ' 
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of the program, persuasiy ely outlined in tl 





since the Chancellor of the Exchequer, while ac- 
cepting much of Mr. Keynes's diagnosis, has turned down 
his prescription. Instead, the new budget aims at encouraging 

ivings by taxes on consumption goods, which always put a 
disproportionate burden on small incomes, and by dividend 
restrictions, which amount to compulsory savings for stock- 
holders. It remains to be seen whether these measures will 


adequate or whether once again events will justify 


prove 
Mr. Keynes as a prophet. Meanwhile, American readers, 
even though their own pocket-books are not involved, will 
be well advised to study this statement of the principles and 
practice of modern war finance. No layman need fear the 
difficulties of the subject, for as usual Mr. Keynes writes with 
a clarity and force which ought to be both a challenge and 
an example to his fellow-economists. 
KEITH HUTCHISON 


“Ah, Language Like a Landslide”’ 


THE MAN COMING TOWARD YOU. By Oscar Wil- 


liams. Oxford University Press. $2. 


UCH has been made by Mr. Williams and his pub- 
lishers of the fact that, after producing a book of 
youthful verse at the age of twenty-two, he ‘‘dropped” poetry 
from a sense of futility at the gulf between poet and pub- 
lic,” “bluffed his way into the advertising business, where 
he forgot all about poetry and held important and lucrative 
positions for sixteen years,” and “neither wrote nor read” 
until he gave way to ‘an inner necessity to turn again to the 
writing of poetry.’” He then announced his ambition to “write 
a poem that would act—that would walk off the table and 
perform.” This statement did not sound too happy at the 
time. It suggested too vividly what happens to an overexposed 
piece of cheese. But it turns out that Mr. Williams has a 
better gift for phrases than we supposed. He now offers the 
heated harvest of his three-year reunion with the muse, and 
the antics of his art provide one of the most spectacular per- 
formances ever witnessed outside the three-ring arena of Mrs. 
Anita Browne's National Poetry Week at the National Poetry 
Center in Radio City. This, as Mr. Fitts once remarked in an- 
other connection, ‘is Helicon cockeyed, an individual mob 
scene on Parnassus.”’ Or as someone else said on a more digni- 
fied occasion, ‘There is a serious difference between poetry 
and a pani 
One hesitates to apply such verdicts to anything written 
ith honest intentions, but Mr. Williams hardly puts one’s 
ruples to much of a strain. For one thing, good poetry, like 
good piano-playing or good weight-lifting, is seldom pro- 
duced by sheer compulsion after a protracted recess from 


every discipline or ordeal it imposes. For another, neither 


neuage nor sensibility can stand up long under the system- 
itic bludgeoning here employed to rouse them to activity. 
Mr. Auden says on the jacket that Oscar Williams is “con- 
cerned largely with the spiritual breakdown of the times. He 
feels that the mechanized life is the Devil, and the subject of 
many of his poems is just this theme; while their form and 
imagery [I omit the comparison with Wallace Stevens] are 
romantic, violent, and exciting.” These remarks are relevant 
but wholly avoid the point. Breakdown and mechanization 





The NATION 


but Mr. Williams doesn’: 
think so. Or if he does, he doesn’t write as if he did. He 
tens on them. He virtually harmonizes them. “Unlike , 
Auden, “Mr. Williams has | 


successfully in the world that he attacks and in whose va 


are indeed the devils of the age, 


romantics,” continues Mr. 
he once believed.’ But if his book is legitimate evidence 
success in that world was irremediable. Its standards ; 
him still. He shows no serious intention of discarding j 
board eloquence, its frenzied jargon, its sensory barbari 
its confusion of mass and value, its torrential brutal] 
emotion. Genuine poetry has never for a moment tolerat, 
these properties. And the poetry of disorder, being | 
larly vulnerable to their seductions, is under the speci 
sity of guarding the authority of feeling and express 
Mr. Williams seems quite willing to club into inse: 
What he has let loose instead is an eruption of word 
portents that one hesitates to dignify as volcanic. It is a 
charge of mixed and muddled metaphors, a ranting vulgarit 
of rhythms, a racket of the massed clichés of tragic pr 
and moral decay that mainly succeeds in making Freder 
Prokosch or Paul Engle seem a model of restraint. Li 
most followers of the Auden school or the Rimbau 
Williams lets his “language like a landslide” crash wit 
uproar of versified noises designed to deafen every kr 
principle of poetic insight, subtlety, and control. S\ 
stifle every page. Even comparatively conscientious poems like 
“Seraphs’” and “Jeremiad” are lost in the toneless hyste 
their companions. This is no “‘attack” on the ‘mechaniz 
life.”’ It is not a resistance to violence but a surrender t 
It is a mass explosion of sensations grown rabid and frant 
a voluntary nightmare wherein “hair explodes,” “lightning 


} 


stabs,’ ‘‘the atom creaks,” ‘‘curtains” are “‘lustful,’’ “dist 
guns” have “orgasms,” “numerals wriggle,” ‘the swine bulg: 
in the snake bellies of the telegraph wires,” “man pec 

the gulf of his large hand And sees a storm of statues the: 
civilization roars ‘into the darkness of the nervous syst 
and the reader’s mind, dazed in “the wet marble of my rey 
erie,” ceases to clutch at occasional felicities of metap! 
which are quickly canceled out by the pouring bewilder: 


] 
; 


or to grapple with wholesale atrocity deftly touched off ! 


the best tricks of mail-order surréalisme, and soon stops cat 
ing whether trumpets have shins or miles are saliva, loins are 
a gulf or song is a toehold, whether it is minnows or golder 
lepers that possess tightened thighs of thought, whether bu- 
gles blow like mushrooms or music explodes like brimstone 
whether the train zooms like a zipper closing up swiftly the 
seam of time or the ankle of Mrs. Nobody is going nowhere 
for a nickel. 

It is hardly to be expected that qualities of integrity or 
judgment should survive a frenzy that never allows a clean 
breath to be drawn or a momentary focus to declare itself in 
the mind. So it comes as no surprise that Mr. Williams 
whatever his sensory energy and his considerable gift for 
rapid-fire metaphorical invention, has ended in a chaotic 
topsy-turvydom of meanings, that his humanitarian sense is 4s 
crude as his ear, that his powers of discrimination are as non 
existent as his taste, and that he reminds us on every page 
that energy, like the cipher in arithmetic, depends for tts 


+ 


value on the number to which it is attached. In this he ts n¢ 


alone. He has simply capitalized to the limit the welter ol 
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ind the excitement 


lards, the intoxication of the chaotic, 


brutal which are freely indicted today as the sources 
| debauchery, but which many of his fellow-poets are 
2 up in gluttonous orders that make most of the poetry 


yrder produced in the much-maligned twenties appear 


mparison severe and ascetic. Editors seem to like the 
ff. however, and much of it will make excellent material 
r military pep-fests when the encroaching horror at length 
hes our shores. Then what, we may ask with Mr. 


ns— 


Then what of the past, the present, the future, 
Locked in a coma behind the shutters, 

The tons of myth in the nerve stream of nature, 
The face that is hidden in quicksilver anguish, 
That bleeds at the fingertip touch of language, 


The enormous seraph writhing in the gutter? 


him writhe!” is Mr. Williams's verdict. He is much too 
iled by the spectacle to pick the seraph up, wipe off his 
xs, and give him a lift to the lucid and perilous heavens 


where he rightly belongs. MORTON DAUWEN ZABEL 


Black Chronicle 


UFFERANCE IS THE BADGE; THE JEW IN THE 
CONTEMPORARY WORLD. By Abram Leon Sachar. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. 


BOOK on a ubiquitous group like the Jews must cover 


g 
a good deal of ground. Indeed, Mr. Sachar’s survey of 
history since Versailles practically circles this unhappy 
(he black chronicle of oppression and destruction 
propriately enough with Germany and winds its 
way through three continents, until it reaches the 

tic countries, ‘‘freedom’s Maginot Line.”” Up to this 
Russia is the only part of the picture that shows a few 
shimmering among the shadows. The rest of the book 

the Latin American countries, allows a substantial sec- 

mn for Palestine, and has a concluding chapter which pre- 

2 not unhopeful view of the situation in the United 
States. Not the least remnant of Israel goes unnoticed: 
China's “Jews with queues,” the tiny community tn the 
jungle of Dutch Guiana, the mountain Jews of the Cau- 
sus, and “the wandering Jews,” among them the Lithua- 
in peddler who had found a refuge in Zululand and who 
is there greeted by a fellow-Jew with the pun: “Gam 


As the various local backgrounds with which the life of 
he Jew is integrated are invariably sketched in, the book 
takes on the character of a general history of the past twenty 
years. In so encyclopedic a work by a single hand some errors 
t fact are to be expected—there are not a few in the Russian 
napter. A more obtrusive fault is a certain unctuousness 
nd sentimentality in dealing with some aspects of Palestine 
ind with life in the United States. These, however, are not 
erious flaws in a book which is uniformly interesting, oc- 


isionally entertaining—the author has a store of good anec- 


‘3 on which he draws judiciously 


and extremely infor- 





of anti-Semitism as a politi il weapon ] most important 
point that the story carries, however, is that the « ; 
economic roots. The author ts at pains to show that it t 
ishes in periods of unemployment, sharp 

I irkets, dra occupational realignn 1 ) ides 
t the eradication of anti-Semitism depends prima n 


the establishment of healthy economic conditions. Mr. Sachar 
is all too vague about how this consummation is to 
fected. He definitely rejects the Communist method of ob- 


taining economic s¢ rity aS destructive oF the humane val 


He puts his hope in political democracy, sup} 


economic democracy, that 1s, a system which allows « ality 


of opportunity to all and in which 


t 


lem¢ Nic by 


:; # 

abundance is shared 

He lear the ae . a | 
fe leaves the reader wondering how this is to ier 


He is, however, admirably clear on one point. He sees that 


the salvation of the Jewish pe ple, proper! enough, is bound 

up with that of the rest of mankind: “There can be no 

emancipation tor one group except as part of a neral 
I é I i I 


human deliverance.”’ 

While working toward this remote goal, the author would 
have the group look to its defenses, both inner and outer 
It must combat anti-Semitism in immediate and practical 


ways and seek to overcome the prejudices of the unenlight- 


ened through public education. The Jews must also bu 1 
up their morale by steeping themselves in their own tradi- 
tion, by strengthening the ties with a past in which the 


author, for one, takes pride. He is careful to disclaim any 
addiction to the Chosen People complex, but he seems to 
make a little too much of the Spinozas and the Einsteins that 
produ ed 

Obviously, the author is not concerned merely with the 


Israel has 


threat to the physical preservation of the group to which he 
belongs. He would keep both the Jews and Jewishness alive. 
The latter has for him a unique cultural and ethical signifi- 
cance. He opens the Credo for Survival with which the 
volume is brought to a close by retelling the following Hag- 
gadic legend. Caught between the pursuing Egyptians and 
the Red Sea, the Hebrews took counsel among themselves 
Some advised surrender. Others bade their fellows trust in 
the Lord. A third faction would have flung themselves in 
desperation on the spears of the Egyptians. A fourth group 
declared for marching forward toward the Promised Land, 
though it were into the Red Sea itself, and perishing, if they 
must, with banners flying. This, Mr. Sachar holds, is the 
counsel to be followed even now, and he feels that the out 
come is apt to be as fortunate, Like Irwin Edman, though 
concerned with a special province of the night, he holds a 
candle in the dark. He has confidence in mankind and in 
the civilization that it has built. He believes that the forces 
of evil cannot long endure, and that though some branche 

of Jewry may be lopped off in the hurricane, the tree that 
has withstood so many fierce storms will not be uprooted 
Here is an expression of the life-instinct of a threatened 
minority stubbornly clinging to its identity, an urge with 
which, I imagine, even the outsider must sympathize. Mr 
Sachar also cherishes the belief, which, though comforting, is 
rather doubtful, that the Jewish people by its very martyrdom 
is performing the signal service of rousing the conscience of 
mankind and thus upholding the cause of civilization. 


AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY 
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Lincoln’s Prose 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Edited by Philip Van Doren Stern. Random House. 
$3.75. 


HERE must be a good many people who, like myself, 
5 ko known from childhood the famous passages in 
Lincoln’s prose, but have read almost nothing of the prose 
itself. We have been, of course, almost criminally remiss— 
not simply for neglecting the work of an acknowledged 
master of words, but much more vitally for not seeking, at 
the source, insight into the greatest character in our history. 
But what we have perhaps needed is just such a book as this: 
a -vell-chosen, well-edited, well-printed selection from Lin- 
coln’s speeches and letters, with a modern-minded biography 
of Lincoln thrown in for guidance and good measure. 

I don't propose (since I could only pretend) to review 
this book in terms of Lincoln the statesman. I hardly propose 
to review it in terms of Lincoln the man, since—for all the 
light cast upon Lincoln the man by Lincoln the writer—he 
too often remains, even to specialists like Mr. Stern, am- 


best do, since this is a 


biguous and impenetrable. What I can 
selection from Lincoln's writings, is to say something about 
how he wrote. 

The overwhelming part of this book cannot, of course, be 
treated as literature, since it was never intended to be litera- 
ture. Except for his private letters, virtually everything that 
Lincoln wrote had a political purpose, much of it an im- 
mediate political purpose, so that its literary side is exhausted 
once one states whether its language served that purpose well 
or badly. It is only here and there—except in the last few 
years—that one finds Lincoln writing with personal emotion 
or prophetic vision, or that one finds him bringing to the 
harassed business of living a sense of the mystery of life. 

Nevertheless, in this procession of words which reveals 
the development of Lincoln's mind and character one also 
finds an orderly development in the power to use language. 
Lincoln began to write haltingly and clumsily, though not 
confusedly; his early prose has no distinction and only the 
simplest merits. From the start, however, he seems to have 
had little taste for those flights of rhetoric which debase, 
even when they seem to adorn, public speaking. He was at 
first a dry speaker—the local issues he was concerned with 
hardly lent themselves to an eloquent approach—but he was 
never a tumid one. Perhaps naively, 1 was disappointed to 
find in Lincoln's speeches very little of that raciness which 
is part of the Lincoln legend; instead of a cidery backwoods 
tang there was only too often a dull provincial awkward- 
ness. Even his more mature work lacks salt: the force of 
Lincoln's habitual writing is force of mind rather than force 
of personality, as its wit is wit of reasoning rather than of 
imagination. But these qualities were enough, once Lincoln 
came to feel at home on a platform, to make him a really 
cogent speaker—easy to follow, hard to rebut. (His letters, 
barring the few that everyone knows—and are even they as 
felicitous as they are famous ?—seem to me undistinguished. ) 
Since Lincoln's habitual writing is one in which legalism 


figures and logic predominates, it is largely lacking in fervor 


and warmth. It is only when Lincoln allows emotion the 
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upper hand that the inspiring change from “prose” + 
“poetry” is felt: then the rhythm intensifies, and jt 
Blackstone but the Bible that shapes the languag 


there are times when Lincoln has a different kind of power 


1S not 
e. St 
the famous last sentence of the Cooper Union speech, for 
instance, is pure platform eloquence, and entirely Lincoly 
own. 

All Lincoln’s finest utterances, beginning with the touch) 
ing farewell speech at Springfield, belong to the period 0; 
the Presidency. As Lincoln became a man of destiny, the 
iron entered his soul; but it was a deeper sense of the tears 
of things that stole into his prose. It may well be that sent 
ment leads us to overrate even the best passages, though ¢ 
one who reads them in their context can question how mo, 
ing or how thrilling they are. One may pick flaws in ¢! 
second-to-last paragraph of the Second Inaugural (the 
rhythms are a touch mawkish, and there is one appallin 
rhyme); but in the last paragraph there are no flaws—it ; 
great hortatory prose, born of a great emotion. Not 
did Lincoln act under the stress of events; under that stress. 
he wrote; and the best of what he wrote belongs as cert 
to American literature as it does to American history. 

LOUIS KRONENBERGER 


Nazism, Inc. 


THE LIGHTS GO DOWN. By Erika Mann. Farrar and 
Rinehart. $2.50. 


HE ten “typical” cases of Nazi oppression which mak 
i be Miss Mann's latest book are related in the form « 
short stories. Miss Mann knows that most men have a natu: 
tendency to immunize themselves from the suffering | 
others. Hence the problem is to implicate the reader's em 
tions in spite of himself. Although her literary devices a 
naive and the propaganda framework at all times visib! 
beneath the cloth, the present technique is effective. Trut 
is made as real as fiction. 

Admiring the humanity of Miss Mann’s convictions or 
yet wonders if her oversimplified approach to the proble: 
of Nazism is not ultimately dangerous to the very cause she 
serves. The final statement of this book would seem to be 
that Germany is dominated by a group of very evil men, 2 
sort of nationalized Murder, Inc., who are picking on a lot 
of nice people like you and me. If the author is aware t! 
the Weimar Republic failed for definite reasons or that t! 
Allies had considerable responsibility for that failure w 
get no hint of it here. Instead we have a kind of idyl oi 
babes in the woods beset by marauding wolves. Such a pres 
entation fails in responsibility because it arouses our emotion 
without in any way increasing our understanding of the 
situation. It encourages that unreasoning simplicity of feelin 
which is precisely one of the basic evils of Nazism. M 
Mann should take a hint from Duff Cooper's recent speech, 
as brutally irrational as though it came from Goebbels’s ow: 
mill, in which he declared that the Allies are fighting the 
German people. The tendency of all war-time propaganc 
is to simplify and dramatize issues so that there shall be ni 
division in the emotional response. It would certainly seer 
to be the part of refugee propagandists like Miss Mann, who 
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love of Germany, to struggle to prevent this 


ic i 





ht against Nazism requires a double focus. Being 

hatred of Hitler is not enough; there must also 

tant effort at enlightenment and self-criticism. Ap- 

Mr. Duff Cooper's war is not quite the same as 

\fiss Mann's. Nor is our idea of democracy quite the same 
Mr. Chamberlain’s or Mr. Churchill's. Nor can we or 
Miss Mann approach the basic evils of fascism with quite 
, easy casuistry as Nevile Henderson displays in his re- 
ublished memoirs. It should certainly be apparent 


t 
hat men like these had no very definite convictions 







t what constitutes either fascism or democracy. 
O'Leary is reported to have said that there never was a 
suse so bad “that good men did not fight for it, and for 


rood reasons.” In the present crisis it is up to us to keep our 





ts and resist the luxury of blind feeling in order that the 





| reasons” of both sides don’t cancel themselves in 





| failure. WILLIAM GILMORE 







Mr. Adler’s Textbook 


i’ TO READ A BOOK: THE ART OF GETTING A 
LIBERAL EDUCATION. By Mortimer J. Adler. Simon 
ind Schuster. $2.50. 









HE author of this guidebook is kind enough to ex- 





lify his own theory by frequent outlines and cumu- 





summaries. He pauses somewhere in chapter nine to 





subject matter of the first six chapters: 






This book is about the nature of reading in general, the 





sus kinds of reading, and the relation of the art of 





ng to the art of being taught in school and out. It 





lers, therefore, the serious consequences of the neglect 





reading in contemporary education, suggesting as a solu- 





1 that books can be substituted for living teachers if 





luals can help themselves learn how to read. 








is on page 166. On page 64 he has already made 


we have now pretty well defined the purpose of this 


It has taken many pages to do that, but I think you 





ee why it would have been unintelligible if I had 






1 it in the first paragraph. I could have said: ‘This 





k is intended to help you develop the art of reading 





inderstanding, not information; therefore it aims to 


encourage and assist you in reading the great books.” But 






I do not think you would have known what I meant 






e 


f this really is unintelligible without the pages of pains- 





> dilution of the obvious with which Mr. Adler seeks 






hion the shock of revelation for what he imagines to 





he average reader,” then (in his words) “the prolifera- 





t 


textbooks and lecture courses in our educational sys- 





day” has a rival as “the surest sign of our declining 





Mr. Adler writes as if he were addressing a par- 





y naive class in Freshman English, and one which 





so often that he is obliged to stretch the material for 





good lecture over a far larger number of teaching hours. 





Part I consists of the six chapters described above. Part II 





with “The Rules.’’ Here are the directions for not 






feading fiction as if it were fact which he considers not only 
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Frederick Stock and the 
Chicago Symphony Now 
Record Schubert’s Seventh 


Listen to this new recording of Schubert’s 
Seventh. Then you will understand why Dr. Stock, 
and the Chicago Symphony, have joined thi 
great musicians who choose Columbia* Records 
to mirror their music for you. 

When you hear this tone-perfect recording you 
will want to hear other favorites on Columbia 
Masterworks Records. And when you invest in 
Columbia Masterworks Albums you always know 
that you will get perfect performances through 
many playings ... because Columbia Records are 
made better, play better than ever. 

FREE: Write to Columbia Masterworks, Bridgeport, 
Conn., for your free May listing of latest Master- 
works releases. 








SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 7 in € Major 
‘ Frederick Stock conducting the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. Six 12-inch records in 
Album. Set M and AM-403 . . . . 11.00 


LISZT—arr. BUSONI: Spanish Rhapsody 
Dimitri Mitropoulos and the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. Two 12-inch records 
in Album. Set X-163 ....... . 4.50 


' DEBUSSY: Pagodes (From “Estampes”) L'lle Joyeuse 
Walter Gieseking, pianist. 12-inch record. 
ee ee a ee 


STRAVINSKY: Baiser de la Fee — Pas de Deux (Two Parts) 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, Antal Dor- 
ati, conducting. 12-inch record. 69840-D,#1.50 
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“We cannot be neutral, 


whatever we want and say, because 
what is happening tonight in Lon- 
don, Berlin, Moscow, in the fields 
and seas of battle, In the diplomatic 
and economic warfare the world 
over, exists in us as a virulent po- 
tential. | propose to prove this....”’ 


HUS does Waldo Frank challenge our Amer- 
T ican complacency in his vigorous, incisive and 
prophetic new book, CHART FOR ROUGH 
WATER. Here is no mere journalistic or political 
writing, but a brilliant analysis of the fundamental 
causes of the world crisis, of our position in the 
catastrophe facing all nations, and of what we must 
do about it. 
No matter what your personal feelings, you can- 
not afford to ignore what the author of Our Amer- 
ica and The Rediscovery of America says in one of 


the most challenging books of our day. 


CHART FOR ROUGH WATER 


by WALDO FRANK 


Just published, $1.75 DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


MEXICO 


3 trips for college students—3 trips for their 
elders—and a trip for prep school boys and 
girls. More than mere sightseeing—Programs 
and contacts arranged by a distinguished com- 
mittee, headed by the Minister of Education— 
Definite rates and reservations (important in 
view of the unprecedented trek to Mexico). 


and all particulars addre 
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constipation, diet, welght reduction, underweight, Internal 

secretions, Vitam allergy, alkalizing, sex, venereal diseases, 

love, irringe, motherhood, parent-child relationship, psy- 

chology of childhood and dolescenes the heart and how to 

prevent sudden death In the pr e of life from heart attacka, 

the mind and the neuroses, LONGEVITY, and hundreds of 
other subjects Ss chapters, 475 pages—price $2.50 

At Department Stores, Booksellers and 
THE SCHOLASTIC BOOK PRESS, 158 E. 22nd St., New York 
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publisher's price plus postage If sent C.O.D 
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important enough to italicize, but abstruse enough t 


} 


further elucidation: 


, 


(1) Don't try to find a “message” in « 
Don't look 


» gmaginative literature; (3) Don't eritici 


m: (2? r terms, prope 


tandards of truth and consistency whic! 
imunications of kno led ge; (4) Don’: rea 
ve books as if they were the same. 


“All the obligations of a reader’’ finally boil down to { 
questions (with directions from Mr. Adler for answe; 
them ): 

I. What in general is being said? 
II. How in particular is it being said? 


III. Is it true? 
IV. What of it? 


Singularly enough, at this point the author fails to sh 
the technique can be applied to his own book. The answer 
this instance seem to be: I. This has been explained al 
II. Something fairly simple is analyzed and reanalyzed un: 
it looks, at any rate to the author, very complicate 1, 
matter of detail, it might be remarked that his style is 1 


by unusual precision in the use of word 


distinguished 
care in construction. Nevertheless, he is by no means 
III. The rules for understanding a book seem almost s 
evident; the need for their formulation at such length less ; 
IV. This can best be answered by those who need a texth 
for use in teaching would-be teachers. There are acute 
marks, especially in Chapter 5 on The Defeat of the Schools 
and salutary reminders; but on the whole the book's interes: 
for adult readers is confined to this class. 

According to the book news this is not true. The v 
appeal which Mr. Adler's textbook makes is doubtless 
to Part III, where he considers “the great books,” whi 
actually another subject. It is a pity that the interesting 
periment at St. John’s College, Annapolis, should come 
fore the general reading public in this accidental tie-up 


deserves discussion on its own merits, and Mr. Adler, w! 


has so little sense of proportion as to include Jacques Mari- 


tain in a list of great teachers in association with St. Augus 


tine and William James, and Stuart Chase with Hobbes and 


Locke (or even with Ogden and Richards), is not a safe 
guide for the discussion. For Mr. Adler is a highbrow; t 
is, he underestimates the intelligence of other people 


compared with his own. JAMES ORRI 





In Early Issues of The Nation 


Charles A. Beard’s 
“A Foreign Policy for America’ 
Reviewed by Reinhold Niebuhr 


b 


Alfred M. Bingham’s 
“The United States of Europe” 
Reviewed by Stuart Chase 


Jonathan Daniels’s 
“A Southerner Discovers New England” 
Reviewed by Margaret Marshall 
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HE WINDS OF SPRING. By Walter 
Hav irst. The Macmillan Com- 
in 2.50. 
. Sorenson, Swedish student of natu- 


Fe) 


brings a young bride to Wis- 
the 1840's, makes a home and 


s the 1 ge of his neighbors, but 
ivs | rers e study of the coun- 
tv's rapidly vanishing wild life to the 


of lands or money. The whirr 


wings in fresh, clean air gives 
iges a unburdened 


appings. 


PROMISED LAND. By 
Street. The Dial Press. $3. 


s started out to be a biography of 


James 


Sam Dale, the first Georgia 
cracker,” but turned into a large-scale, 
thly documented novel whose 
Big Sam Dabney, fights and loves 
it a fortune in Georgia and 
(ississippi Territory between 1794 
ill-blooded action 
1 against a background of the 
_ the War of 1812, the slave 
Natchez Trace, the forging 
ern esprit de corps as op- 
state consciousness of Vir- 


Pienty ol 


1 and the Carolinas. 
NGO. By Robert Briffault. 
s Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 
rdly more than a hastily writ- 
te to “Europa” and ‘Europa 
indicating that life in Spais 
nd Austria during the last few years 
as no picnic either. Quite sketchy 
the tribulations of 
tta von Gorlitz, and unconscion- 
dramatic. 


in its ount of 


THIS LAND IS OURS. By Louis Zara. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.75. 


Here is another epic of wagon wheel, 
wuirrel rifle, buckskin shirt, Indian 
fighting, and the westward urge, cover- 
he eighty years from 1755 to 1835 

| the country from Philadelphia to 

( go. This one is as ambitious as 


any, and better than most; 775 pages 
of epic, if that’s what you like. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS: 1703-1758. 
By Ola Elizabeth Winslow. The Mac- 
millan Company. $3.50. 


Miss Winslow’s biography is notable, 
detailed 


among other things, for its 
treatment of a sensational episode in 
alae > 
Edwards's life—the story of the “bad 


It seems that some youngsters 


of Edwards's Northampton congregation 
had been reading, privately and with a 
good deal of relish, a book of instru 
tions to midwives. Somehow Edwards 
got wind of the thing and demanded 
investigation; but instead of assisting 
him, the parents of his congregation re- 


sented this pastoral interference in the 


private life of the community, and they 
expelled him. And Ed 

Stockbridge to nurse his bitterness and 
Thus, as Miss 


Edwards was addicted 


iwards went to 


preach to the Indians. 
Winslow shows, 
to lost causes in deed even as in word. 
For just as his theology was an attempt 
to check the tide of evangelism by re- 
furbishing Calvin, so in his pulpit pra 

tice he tried to maintain the theocratic 
igainst the democratic one 


Miss Winslow’s study of 


principle 
this fascinating 
reactionary is well written an« 


j 
i 
documented. She has ransa ke : 





wards manuscripts in the Ya 
and besides adding to our know oe ra 
Edw ards, she gives a cood sket 
in the old colonial parishes. 


ch of life 


GUATEMALA, 
ENT. 
versity of Minnesota Press. $5. 


PAST AND PRES- 
By Chester Lloyd Jones. Uni- 
An encyclopedic survey, as the book 
jacket asserts, of ‘‘the 
nomic, and social history 
tion of the Central American country 
with the largest investment of American 


politi al, eco 


and organiza 


capital and the greatest economic de- 
velopment and trade.” Full 


an extensive bibliography, and 


foreign 
notes, 
sixty-two photographs, maps, tables, and 
charts add to its value. The final chap- 
If I Were Dictator, offers no solu- 
mt to the problem of transition from 
dictatorship to popular control. 


POSITIVE DEMOCRACY. By James 
Feibleman. University of North Caro- 
lina Press. $2.50. 

Democracy, 

the nominalism of the commercial mid- 


historically associated with 
dle class, is not logically bound up with 
it. Finding 
democracy in realistic epistemology, the 
author shows its 


the philosophical basis of 
uffinity with the scien- 
tific stage of culture and deduces that it 
can transcend the class struggle—pro 

rided it substitutes the conception of 
property as function tor the conception 
of property as substance; and for irra- 
tional individualistic liberalism, the 
identification of the individual’s freest 
development with the furtherance of 
ial welfare of Peirce's unlimited 
A stimulating thesis is here 
set forth. 


the sox 
community. 
very clearly 

é 





DRAMA 


LBERT BEIN, one of t ' 
"pt | tarian | uw 
realism in “Heavenly Express’ (N i 
The eater) and concerns himself with a 
} ho 1 h 0 i le il tra \ h 
Ca es lying tra ps to hit OW 
paradise We never sec ¢ n 
but we hear a good de I fro 
a mysteri Ss inver W ) out 
the eternal va ond,”’ and w 
t} ernation caused among t } 


men on the Sante Fé when reports of 
the unschedule 


n. The play got a mixed reception in 


| 
t press, | here are veral } 
A it seemed ne rather triv d 
nite the = . ' f +} 
S} ¢ 1¢ ODVIO ¢ I oO! 
1 

a or and tne almost hero en oO 

, 
a4 ood {ton e 3 x for on 

i ' 
thing hobos are hard to idealize and 


their mythology scems neither very orig 


inal nor very iginative. For anothe 


it still remait trne that on ¢i 
A Aa ‘ i a aiay ‘ a\ La 1 
t i i ) e t.3 ( | mor 
easily th the impr i I t 
ae ; 

l Viilin ) 1eve that a venly ¢ 

' 
press picks up hobos. But th ire other 
I I i 
| . hich 1 act nmiar likel 
things which seem just plain unikel 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


a {RT 


's 6,000 Years 


ERSIA is a 

eration. We 
thing of its sumptuousness, but it will 
take a visit to the great show, “6,000 
Years of Persian Art’ (1 East Fifty-first 
Street, New York, throughout the sum- 
ler), to acquaint us with this inexhaus- 


Persia 


ediscovery of this gen- 


already know some- 


y 
i 
1 


til 
ple, one may 


e land. On the top floor, for exam- 


visit the very cradle of 
civilization. Here, arranged on shelves 


as if to demonstr 


’ 
ate the varying layers 
stand pottery and 
utensils from Tepe Gawra, the world’s 


of the ex avations, 


oldest civilized site, dating from 4000 
B. C. Again, on the first floor one whole 
room contains Luristan bronzes. Previ- 
ously little known, these refer almost 
invariably to a pastoral stage in Per 
elopment. They combine a refreshing 
urious friendliness to- 


animal life. 


strength with 
ward all forms of 
More sensational is the room devoted 
to the Achaemenid Empire and the 
Sasanian period. A huge black lion's 
paw comes from the wasted city of Per- 
Even 


sepolis ; also warriors 


earlier 18 a 


\ ding 
} iradain 


superb bearded king in 
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ed by a medita- 
in bronze. All 


showing 


bronze. He ts accompant 
tive counselor, likewise 
are friendly. Even though 
traces of As 


the barbarism of 


yrian and Egyptian influ- 


ence, the one and the 


inhumanity of the other are absent. The 
Persian was always preeminently hu- 
mane. His was a civilized art. Indeed, 
few animal sculptures have ever sur- 
passed the so-called Laughing Horse 


which joyfully prances at one end of 


the room. Even in the later Sasanian 
period, particularly in the silver-relief 
plates, this sensitive relationship he- 
tween man and beast prevails 


I 
The Sasanian period ended with the 
Moslem conquest of 650 A. D. Then the 
Persian, always rising in defeat, assimi- 
lated the calligt | hy of the conquerors 


and in time began to develop an art of 


the book. The room devoted to this 
development is one of the joys of the 
show. Early script is like bars of music. 
hen color ripens and the Shahnama, 


or Book of Kings, ts produced. Finally 
brated in illuminated 
Still later appears the mas- 


1 
IS cei 


Tamerlane 
manus¢ ry ts 


scenes of tumult, 


or the court. His color has 


ter, Bihzad, picturing 
the military, 
the richness of banners and the delicacy 
of bouquets No less fastidious is the 
later Joseph Herding Goats. 

the full 
Sian registers itself in color. Moreover, 


By now emotion of the Per- 
the typical theme for poet or painter is 
the garden. It is his veritable Garden of 
from 
desert sun, or in imagination from the 


Paradise. There he finds refuge 
conqueror’s heel. Indeed, it seems that 
the his oj the more 


sensitive and touching becomes his color, 


greater pression, 


whether in manuscript paintings, in the 
famous sixteenth- and seventeenth-cen- 
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tury rugs, or in the celebrated pottery. 

But always the Persian returned to 
the garden. Even the mosque seems less 
typical—the prayer altar, by the way, is 
not to be missed. This was the pattern 
of his life, this the peculiar joy of his 
hours, and the solace of his need. A 
gentle source indeed. Nevertheless, the 
Persian impressed himself on all his 
conquerors from Alexander to the Arab 
and the destructive Genghis Khan. Is 
there not a meaning in this for our own 
time? This is not the least of the reasons 
for the triumph of the exhibition now 
presented by Dr. Arthur Upham Pope 
and his devoted colleagues of the Iranian 
Institute of America. 

JEROME MELLQUIST 


I; IS a mystery how a man who used 
his extraordinary command of the re- 
sources of his medium to produce those 
long-winded and absurd musical em- 
infantile and muddled 
philosophic pretentiousness that one 
hears in the “Ring” tetralogy—to say 
nothing of such horrors as the Ride of 
the Valkyries 
who used it to produce things as mi- 
raculous as the Good Friday music of 
“Parsifal” or the Prelude to Act 3 of 
“Tristan und Isolde.’’ Columbia's de- 
layed February record of the “Tristan” 
music (69805-D, $1.50) is at hand, 
with a performance by the Paris Con- 
servatory Orchestra under Weingartner 
that I would like even more than I do 
if it were a little slower and in this 
way gave the music more emotional 
weight. To the last notes of the English 
horn solo Weingartner tacks on a con- 
cert ending made up of the opening 
measures of the piece and a conclud- 
ing minor chord; and the effect is one 
that I do not like. 

Also at hand are a few delayed March 
records of Columbia’s. First the little set 
of Haydn's delightful Sonata in D 
(X-158, $2.50), which Ernst Victor 
Wolff plays on the piano with suitable 
sharpness and lightness in the fast move- 
ments and suitable breadth in the slow 
movement. Then the set of charming 
by Boccherini which 


bodiments of 


could have been the man 


music Francaix 
orchestrated colorfully, but with taste 
and a light hand, for the ballet ‘Scuola 
di Ballo,” and which is well recorded 
by the London Philharmonic under 
Dorati (X-157, $3.50). I doubt that 
anyone would object to Vaughan Wil- 
liams’s treatment of the fine songs in 


his Suite, “English Folk Songs” (X-159, 


The NATION 


$2.50); but I, for one, dislike the -, 


tentious variations which Wein}, 
has loaded on the song “Unde; 
Spreading Chestnut Tree” (x.; 


$4.50), brilliantly played and re 
by the Cleveland Orchestra under R 
zinski. Gordon Jacob's orchestration 0 
Vaughan Williams’s suite might } 
sidered a little over-rich (the Coly; 
Broadcasting Symphony's performan 
under Barlow is good, but a little coars 
in recorded sound) ; but the music frog 
Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas” in the ney 
Victor set (M-647, $4.50) stagge: 
der the flood of orchestral sonorisi, 
contrived for it by Cailliet, and 4 
mountainous crescendos of the Philade 
phia Orchestra under Ormand; 

The first of Schumann's Three R 
mances for oboe and piano, Opus 
(Columbia: X-160, $3.50), er| 
played by Leon Goossens, I find ven 
beautiful; the others have, for me. the 
feebleness of Schumann’s late works 
And I don’t care much more for the 
Fantasiestiicke, Opus 
$1.50), well recorded by Piatigorsky 

Victor has issued the first of the three 
sets in which all the chorale preludes 
of Bach’s ““Orgelbiichlein” are to be re 
corded by E. Power Biggs on the 
Baroque Organ of the Germanic Mu- 


1 
DG Cor 


73 (69836.T) 


seum, Harvard University. This se 
(M-652, $6.50) gives us Nos. 17 t 
32, of which several of the finest 


“Mit Fried’ und Freud’ ich fahr’ dahin 
“Christus, der uns selig macht’; “D 
Jesus an dem Kreuze stand”; ‘ 
Mensch, bewein’ dein’ Siinde gross 
“Christ lag in Todesbanden”’; 
scheinen ist der herrlich’ Tag’’—are in- 
cluded in the Columbia set of chorale 
preludes recorded by Schweitzer. The 
sound of the organ is clearer and more 
brilliant on the Biggs records; 
Schweitzer allows the chorale to star 
out clearly from the surrounding figu: 
tion, and takes the work at a pace sult 
able to its emotional content; whereas 
all that Biggs seems able to do ist 
rattle off the notes—sometimes the figu- 
ration louder than the chorale, some: 
times a jumble of sounds in which 
nothing is clearly distinguished from 
anything else. It is, then, to Schweitzer s 
performances that a person infamiliar 
with the works must turn to learn ! 
only what they mean but what they are 
Broadcasting note: Throughout Tos- 
canini’s Debussy program and the M 
zart symphony a week later one heard, 
together with Debussy and Mozart, the 
faint and inescapable tweet-twect of 
jazz band on an adjacent wave-length. 
B. H. HAGGIN 
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Corey Reconsidered 

ks on Marxism 
N wion 
up quite a 


wx Sirs: In his atta 

issues of The 
succeeded in setting 
few strawmen, wl 
laid by the 


Lewis 
ich thereupon he 
heel. Space limita- 
as obviously make it impossible to 
juately here with his misrepre- 
ns of Marxian principles, Pend- 
fuller treatment of the subject 
elsewhere at a later time, I desire to 
fer these comments, which represent 
» view of the Marxian Socialist Labor 
arty of America: 
By Marxism we must understand 
nciples logically deduced from 
the scientific discoveries of Karl Marx. 
However Marxism may be enlarged or 
1, the enlargement must be a logi- 
i! and harmonious extension of the 
mental principle, and the applica- 
f it may not run counter to that 
ntal principle. To the extent that 
‘re are failure and deviation in these 
espects, we no longer deal in Marxian 
iples. This is elementary. Hence, if 
t Mr. Corey calls “degeneration” of 
Marxism cannot be blamed on Marx, it 
vs that it is not Marxism that has 
degenerated, but the would-be Marxists. 
Mr. Corey’s fantastic “new middle 
is an old favorite of his. Histori- 
ally, by ‘middle class” we understand 
the rgeoisie, or the capitalist class 
ttaining complete supremacy in 
The group loosely referred to 
in the more recent past as the ‘middle 
lass” is simply the middle and lower 
ayers of the capitalist class. Mr. Corey’s 
is discovered to be 
the middle and higher layers of the 
working class. Being paid a wage con- 
stitutes the mark of identification of a 
member of the working class. Whatever 
appearances to the contrary may seem 
to indicate, this “new middle class” has 
no separate class existence—no interests 


new middle class” 


that are fundamentally different from, 
1 opposed to, the general interests of 


the working class. On this simple fact 
Mr. Corey’s carefully constructed “peo- 
ple's socialism” suffers shipwreck. 

Mr. Corey insists that the state 
be made to serve the “people” as 
le, and inferentially repudiates the 
ist concept of the state as a class 
ean. If 


yr r f 


the state is not essentially an 
lass oppression, then what is 
force as 


state resis on 


Letters to the Editors 


as 
undeniably 
What army, the navy, the 
and the other agencies of ‘‘law enfor 


as did the state in the past. 
| 


i 


5 


are the 


ment” but so many the 
state’s function as an 
or f¢ and 


pose? To plant trees, to build dams, to 


expressions of 
instrument of 
coercion, rCe— for what pur- 
preserve wild life, to regulate Sunday 
schools? Rubbish. The force is there to 
protect national and sectional class in- 
terests—pro pe rtied class interests. 

Mr. Corey's contrasting of his “peo- 
ple’s socialism” with what he calls 
“traditional socialism’ (reform social- 
ism, or the Social Democracy) is illogi- 
cal. They are substantially identical 
Mr. Corey’s “‘people’s socialism’’ 1s, in- 
deed, the very essence of utopianism, 
and there is nothing original about it. 
(Vide Proudhon and Lassalle’s “The 
People’s State.” ) Mr. Corey says that 
we cannot go “back to Marx.” From 
his premises he is right. He is going 
farther back than Marx—back to the 
old utopian socialism of Fourier an 
the utopian anarchism of Proudhon. 

i. When Mr. Corey assumes that the 
Marxian concept of “the proletariat a 
the final ruling class’’ necessarily im 
plies the continuation of a ‘‘ruling class” 
in the sense of one class suppressing a 
lower class, he is ignoring the fact that 
the “ruling 
proletariat thereby abolishes itself as a 
“class.” (“If the proletariat triumphs, 
it does not thereby become the absolute 
side of society, for it triumphs only by 
abolishing itself and its opposite. In this 
way both the proletariat and its condi- 
tioned opposite, private property, are 
done away with.”—Marx.) Socialism is 
the classless society—it is that, or it is 
nothing. Where all rule, none rules. 
The industrial administration of so- 
cialism can no more become a bureau- 
cratic ruling caste than the director of 
an orchestra can arbitrarily impose his 
will upon the orchestra he directs. 
Marxian socialism demands, and inevi- 
tably implies, the discarding of the 
political state. (“Where its organizing 
activity begins, where its proper aim, 
its soul, emerges, there socialism casts 
away the political hull.’—Marx.) The 
technological executive committee of the 
Socialist Industrial Union Government 
plays the role in the orchestra of pro- 
duction that the director plays in the 
orchestra producing musical harmonies. 
Soviet Russia, incidentally, furnishes no 


in becoming class’ the 


] 
} 


proof of the f 


tlure of Marxism. It 


. } ° , Wh 
nisnes proot of treason it \f 


Back te Marx? Serious and { 
standing Marxists need not go k to 
him, for they have never left him. On 
the contrary, every important event 


demonstrates the gent is, the scientit 
soundness of Marx and Marxism. It 
the playboys, the dealers in ‘‘radical 


literary groceries, and t 


who need to be 


he charlatans gen 
erally “reconsidered,” 
and to be relegated to the roles con 
mensurate with their understanding of 
social and economic science. 

They have too long been traveling 
on false passports. 

ARNOLD PETERSEN, 

National Secretary, Socialist Labor Party 


New York, April 20 


Memo to Justice McGeehan 


Dear Sirs: In a recent case decided Jan- 
uary 17, 1940, and appearing in a legal 
publication (18 New York Supplement, 
2d Series, page 335), Justice John E 
McGeehan said: 


this matter 
established 


To proceed ex parte in 


and in utter disregard of well 


principles of law would be the result of 


the “hydraulic pressure’ referred to by the 
late Mr. Justice Holmes in writing his opin 
of Northern Securities t 


that 


ion in the case 


United States . . . in which he states 
“great cases are called great, not by reason 
of their real importance in shaping the law of 
the future, but because of some accident of 
immediate overwhelming interest which ap 


peals to the feelings and distorts the judg 


nent. These immediate interests exercise a 
kind of hydraulic pressure which makes 
what previously was clear seem doubtful 
and before which even well-settled princi 
ples of law will bend.” 

This court must refrain from riding 


roughshod over American rules, precedent 


and traditions, even where such practice 


under the prevailing circumstances might 
meet with popular approval, since the ad 
vantage would be illusory and ephemera! 
and lend weight to the suspicion that hysteria 
has been permitted to find refuge in an 
American courtroom. The court recalls and 
reiterates in part the forceful and pertinent 


language of the late Mr. Chict Justice ¢ 


dozo to the effect that “a « 
whose judges wo be willing to give i 
whatever law might gratify the imy ¢ Oo 


the moment would find in the end that it 


had paid too high a price.” 
Within a few short weeks this 
learned Justice was the author of the 





Gandhi 


and 


LEWIS 
MUMFORD 


ewish 
FRONTIER 


“Are you sending copies of the 

JEWISH FRONTIER to Mahatma 

Gandhi? Gandhi himself asked 
me for them.” 

Letter from 

BOMBAY, INDIA 


“T have often meant to congratulate 
you on the intellectual keenness and 
the moral probity of the Jewish 
l’rontier it is the one magazine 
of its kind that Lean beartoread in 
these times: that I can open with- 
out the probability of being con- 
fronted with sophistry, confusion, 
tir litv, defeatism, and moral tn- 
difference, But sinee reading your 
artich on Psychoanalysis and 
Moral Pessimism, I should like in 
addition to single out that truly 
per icuous essay, and to tell you 
how grateful I am for that under 
stunding analysis. I only wish that 
a paper of the calibre of the Jewish 
Frontier, had a more general circu- 
lation—or that something of your 
spirit would by some miracle take 
possession of the liberal weeklies.” 


LEWIS MUMFORD 
in a letter to Hayim Greenberg, 
Editor JEWISH FRONTIER 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
— FOR $1.00 — 

JEWISH FRONTIER 

275 Seventh Ave., New York City 


I enclose $1 for your trial offer 
of 8 months to NATION readers. 


nT 
ame 


Address. 

















opinion in the Bertrand Russell case. 
What caused Justice McGeehan to ride 
roughshod over American rules, prece- 
dents, and traditions in depriving Pro- 
fessor Russell of his right to teach? Was 
he prompted by some hysteria engen- 
dered by forces behind the scenes? What 
was the source of the hydraulic pressure 
that caused this erudite jurist to aban- 
don his previously dispassionate atti- 
tude? 

The public is entitled to an answer 
to these questions. A. F. G. 


New York, April 22 


Frank Navarro’s Story 


Dear Sirs: Frank Navarro came to the 
United States legally in 1925. In 1929 
he married an American citizen born in 
Puerto Rico. The couple have four chil- 
dren, all American-born citizens. In 
1932 the Navarro family went to Spain 
in search of employment. After they 
arrived there the Franco revolt broke out 
and Navarro joined the government 
army. In 1937 the American consul in 
Spain had Navarro’s wife and children 
transported back to the United States. 
Navarro could not return because he is 
not an American citizen. 

Recently Navarro’s wife tied to bring 
him back, but he was denied admission 
because she was on relief. A month ago 
Navarro secured a job as a member of 
the crew of the steamship Indaucho. In 
Port Richmond he left the ship and 
tried to get to New York to see his 
family. He was arrested in Philadelphia 
and was to have been sent back to Spain 
on March 31, but a petition for a writ 
of habeas corpus obtained by the 
American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born prevented his return. 

Navarro, released on his own recog- 
nizance, is now in New York with his 
family. The Department of Labor has 
granted him three weeks’ time in which 
to arrange for his departure from this 
country so that he can reenter legally 
on the basis of his wife’s citizenship. 
This is the only way in which Navarro’s 
deportation can be prevented and he can 
remain in this country. 

The expenses involved come to about 
$200. We appeal to the readers of The 
Nation to send a contribution imme- 
diately to the Navarro Defense Fund, 
Room 1505, 79 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Their immediate financial 
support will help save this American 
family. CAREY MC WILLIAMS, 

Chairman, American Committee for 

Protection of Foreign Born 
New York, April 24 
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Books for Southern Worke 


Dear Sirs: The Southern Summer Scho 
for Workers needs more books for i 
library. The Southern workers who a 
ply to the school for reading matter 
eager for knowledge. Many of them |; 
in small communities where library § 
cilities are notoriously inadequate. 
ask readers of The Nation to help keg 
the minds of these Southern worka 
alive and stimulated. 

The chief need is for books in 4 
field of the social sciences and for fictio 
drama, and poetry with social impo 
Please send books to the winter off 
of the Southern Summer Schoo] f 
Workers, 437 West Fifty-ninth Streg 
New York City, or if you live in ¢ 
city send a card asking that the bod 
be called for. RITA S. HILBORN, 

Chairman, Library Committ 
New York, April 16 


CONTRIBUTORS 





GEORGE DAVIS is a member of 
Institute of International Studies 
Yale University. He has recently pul 
lished ‘‘A Navy Second to None.” 


ROSE M. STEIN is a Pittsburgh jou 
nalist covering chiefly labor news. 


KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI 
the author of ‘““War Without Violence. 
He was Gandhi's companion on th 
famous ‘‘march to the sea.” 


ROBERT DELL, Geneva corresponde: 
of The Nation and the Mancheste 
Guardian, is now lecturing in thi 
country. 


MORTON DAUWEN ZABEL, a fo 
mer editor of Poetry, is the author o 
“Literary Opinion in America.” 


AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY, chief 0 
the Slavonic Division of the New Yor 
Public Library, is the author of “Th 
Jews and Other Minor Nationalitie 
Under the Soviets.” 


LOUIS KRONENBERGER is a regula 
reviewer for The Nation and dramati 
editor of Time. 
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